Advanced  use-features 
win  teachers’  approval 

Teachers  find  this  an  ideal,  economical  combination  for  positioning  pupils  in 
ways  that  help  make  teaching  easier,  and  aid  toward  better  classroom  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  famous  "Ten-Twenty”  desk-top  is  the  only  one  that  adjusts,  easily 
and  quickly,  to  the  three  positions  (20°,  10°,  and  level)  needed  to  accommodate 
all  types  of  school  work.  It  also  opens  wide  for  convenient  access  to  a  roomy, 
sanitary,  one-piece,  steel  book-box.  The  accompanying  No.  368  Envoy  Chair  is 
outstanding  for  functional  beauty,  posture,  comfort,  lightness,  durability. 

u$e  our  Catalog  as  a  Americau  Progressivc  Table  No.  328 

time-saving  guide 
to  the  best 

School  Seoting 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 
School  Papers 
Athletic  Goods 
Art  Materials 
Flags 
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You’ll  find  our 
experience  helpful, 
our  service  convenient 

Our  service  is  prompt,  friendly, 
by  a  well-informed  staff  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  that  can 
help  solve  your  problems  in 
the  quickest,  most  satisfactory 
way.  Large  warehouse  stocks 
insure  shipment  without  delay. 
Make  us  your  convenient  head¬ 
quarters  for  <>//  school  needs. 
Your  free  copy  of  our  complete 
catalog  is  ready.  Send  for  it 


Strongest,  most  convenient  desk 
of  i'’s  type.  Desk-top  adjusts  easily 
for  height,  has  a  10°  slope  for  com¬ 
fortable  reading  and  writing. 
Roomy,  sanitary  book  cabinet. 
Available  seat  heights:  13",  15',  17'. 
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BITUMINOUS  iSk  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Depabtment  of  National  Coal  Association 

Washington/  D.  C. 

DECEMBER,  1952* 


Output  per  man  Increased  35%  in  ten  years— 

Years  ago  the  American  miner  dropped  his  old  pick  and 
shovel  to  become  a  skilled  machine  operator  working  in 
an  efficient  underground  factory.  Mines  were  mechan¬ 
ized  so  rapidly  that  output  per  man  rose  35%  in  the 
last  10  years— one  of  the  sharpest  efficiency  gains  ever 
shown  by  any  American  industry. 


"CLASS  REPORT,"  a  new  16-page  booklet, 
illustrated  in  color,  for  intermediate  grades. 
May  be  used  as  basis  of  class  unit  on  coal. 
For  specimen  copy  and  list  of  other  free  teaching  aids, 
write  to:  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  Educational  De¬ 
partment,  320  Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.  C. 
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The  automatic  mining  machine  at  the  top  chews  coal 
right  out  of  the  solid  seam  and  passes  it  back  on  its  own 
conveyor.  The  shuttle  car  at  the  bottom  carries  coal  to 
a  central  underground  loading  point. 


This  mammoth  shovel  is  uncovering  a  near-the-surface 
coal  seam.  Sofne  of  these  shovels  are  as  high  as  ten-story 
buildings.  About  a  fifth  of  America’s  bituminous  coal 
comes  from  open  mines  such  as  this. 


New  machines  mine  2  tons  a  minute— 98%  of 

America’s  coal  is  mined  by  machines,  and  with  these 
machines  the  average  American  miner  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  7  tons  of  coal  per  man-day.  That’s  3  to  4 
times  more  than  any  other  miner  in  Europe  or  Asia  can 
produce!  And  now,  new  automatic 'joining  machines 
have  been  developed  that  can  prodtJEe,  under  ideal 
conditions,  as  much  as  2  tons  of  coal  a  minute. 


Today’s  coal  gets  special  treatment— The  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  industry  also  leads  the  world  in  preparing 
coal  for  market.  Modem  preparation  plants  wash,  size, 
grade,  and  treat  coal  to  each  customer’s  specifications. 
Highly  mechanized  mining  makes  coal  economical. 
Special  preparation  makes  it  efficient.  And  America’s 
tremendous  coal  reserves  make  it  dependable  in  supply 
—now,  and  for  centuries  to  come. 


K'SfEUING 


•  Enriched  phonics  program 

•  Dictionary  program  builds  confident  command  over 
vrords — their  meaning,  pronunciation,  spelling  and  use 

•  A  simple,  effective  error-reduction  plan 

Remember  — GOALS  in  SPELLING  strengthens  read¬ 
ing  skills  while  it  builds  spelling  power! 


WEBSTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


St.  Louis  3  •  Dallas  I  •  Pasadena  2 


for  America's  finest  highway  transportation... 
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WRITI  FOR  PRII  PICTORIAL  TOUR  POLDERI 

Mail  to  GREYHOUND  INFORMATION  CENTER,  105  W.  MADISON,  CHICAGO 
2,  ILL.  for  pictorial  folder  describing  pre-planned  trips  to  all  America! 
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NJEA  NOMINATIONS 
The  NJEIA  State  Nominating 
Committee  will  meet  at  NJEA 
Headquarters,  Trenton,  on  Friday, 
January  9.  Each  county  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  committee,  by  a 
member  selected  last  October.  The 
Association  will  elect  new  officers 
in  November,  1953. 

At  its  first  meeting  this  commit¬ 
tee  will  make  proposals  for  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  offices  of  President, 
Vice-President,  and  Treasurer  of 
NJEA  for  the  years  1953-54  and 
1954-55.  Names  so  proposed  will 
be  announced  in  the  Review. 

Prior  to  the  third  Friday  in 
March,  the  Committee  will  act 
upon  the  proposed  names  and 
upon  no  others.  A  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  is  necessary  to  nominate'. 
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Here’s  What  Happened  at  the  Convention  . . . 

Books  and  Budgets,  Donnelly . 

NJEA — The  Story  of  an  Organization,  Part  I 
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Nominating  Committee  Meets  . . 
Writes  Libretto  For  New  Opera 
From  Sussex  to  Cape  May . 


THIS  MONTH’S  COVER 

Our  Christmas  cover  picture  is  a  prize-winning  photograph  by  Harve 
Wobbe  of  West  Orange,  photography  instructor  in  Newark’s  Technical 
and  Vocational  High  School,  The  picture — of  Mr.  Wobbe’ s  young 
daughter — won  the  $2,000  first  prize  in  the  $25,000  Popular  Photogra¬ 
phy  contest  for  1951.  Mr.  Wobbe  was  formerly  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  calls  the  picture — naturally — CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
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NJEA  Legislative  Chairman  . 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 
Junior  High  School  No.  1,  Trenton 

NEA  State  Director  . 

LENA  M.  PORRECA 
Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 

NJEA  Staff 

Bxsoutive  Secretary  . 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 

tutor  . LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

Field  Representative  . 

FREDERICK  W.  BRANCA 

Field  Representative  . 

LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 

Research  Director  . 

S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 

NJEA  Headquarters 
180  WEST  STATE  STREET 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  6-5358 


PUBUCATION  AND  EOITOBIAL  OFFICES  — The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  Is  published  ten  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June— by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of 
Publication  la  IS  S.  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  Is  at 
180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6-5558.  Entered  as 
second  class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  under 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  In  Para.  4.  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed 
please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1,00,  $2,00,  or  $5.00  entitles 
a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  doUtur  of  each  membership 
fee  Is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Center 
School,  Bloomfield. 


STATE  SCHOOL  AH)  MAIN  TOPIC 

AT  RECORD  NJEA  CONVENTION 


STATE  School  Aid  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  topic  at  the  99th  Conven¬ 
tion  of  NJEA.  It  was  a  record  con¬ 
vention.  More  than  10,000  teachers 
registered  in  the  first  two  days  alone; 
total  attendance  was  well  over  12,000. 

The  Convention  amended  the  NJEA 
constitution  to  simplify  mail  voting, 
launched  the  Association’s  Centennial 
Year,  reiterated  the  teachers’  desire 
for  35-year,  half-pay  retirement,  and 
heard  a  vast  array  of  fine  speakers 
in  the  three-day  sessions.  A  new  fea¬ 
ture  this  year  was  the  full  first-day 
program  on  Thursday,  November  6, 
including  a  series  of  demonstration 
lessons,  a  discussion  of  “Moral  and 
Spiritual  Values”,  and  a  showing  of 
the  motion  picture.  Passion  for  Life. 

The  Association’s  annual  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  education  was 
made  to  Dr.  Bertha  Lawrence,  dean 
of  instruction  at  Trenton  STC  and 
former  President  of  NJEA.  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  response  to  the  award  was  one 
of  the  emotional  highlights  of  the 
Convention. 

The  business  session  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly,  all  three  general  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Convention,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  group  meetings  emphasized 
the  State  Aid  theme.  The  Delegate 
Assembly  reaffirmed  its  desire  that 
this  issue  take  precedence  over  all 
others  in  the  Association’s  program 
for  the  year.  Leonard  E.  Best,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission,  and  NJEA  president  William 
R.  Stover  in  separate  speeches  stressed 
the  need  of  vigorous,  informed  teacher 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  State  Aid 
program. 

Mr.  Best  expressed  concern  with 
“the  lethargic  attitude  of  some  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  who  admire 
the  full  and  dynamic  programs  of  our 
better  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
school  systems, ’but  who  at  the  same 
time  accept  a  minimum  or  even  a  sub¬ 
minimum  program  for  the  children 
within  their  own  schools.”  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  State  School  Aid  program 
as  “an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  children  throughout 
the  State  who  are  getting  a  second- 
class  education.” 

President  Stover  reminded  the  teach¬ 
ers  that  “every  student  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’  school  finance  picture  recognizes 
that  our  lack  of  state  support  threat¬ 
ens  the  teacher,  especially — both  in 


Bertha  Lawrence  gets  Award. 


the  matter  of  salary  and  in  conditions 
under  which  we  must  teach.  In  the 
coming  years  of  more  pupils  and  ris¬ 
ing  costs,  we  will  suffer  unless  our 
state  school  finance  picture  is 
changed.” 

In  his  first  appearance  before  the 
NJEA  Convention,  Dr.  Frederick  M. 
Raubinger,  new  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  forecast  a  million  pupils  in  our 
schools  by  1960  and  said,  “By  and 
large,  we  shall  have  to  pay  better  sala¬ 
ries  to  teachers  and  administrators. 
Present  salaries  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  are  not  attracting  in  sufficient 
numbers  the  able  men  and  women 
that  we  shall  need  to  staff  our 
schools.” 

Because  of  its  concern  with  State 
Aid,  the  Delegate  Assembly  initiated 
few  new  projects.  It  heard  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  reports  of  the  various 
NJEA  Committees.  Of  special  interest 
was  a  report  by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp, 
Executive  Secretary,  reviewing  the 
achievements  of  the  Association  over 
the  past  decade.  The  Assembly  asked 
that  the  Pension  Policy  Committee 
draft  and  submit  at  the  May,  1953 
meeting  specific  legislative  proposals 
for  further  liberalizing  teacher  retire¬ 
ment. 

NJEA  affiliate  groups  presented  a 
-remarkable  series  of  programs  in 
their  fields  of  special  interest.  Elspeci- 
ally  notable  were  the  series  of  discus¬ 
sions  and  workshops  offered  by  the 
teachers  of  mathematics,  music,  art, 
and  the  audio-visual  group.  Interest¬ 


ing  too  were  a  series  of  te 
demonstrations  by  the  State  L  I  i 

ment  unit  planning  for  the  pro 
State  station. 

Among  the  outstanding  sf)fc  t  fj 

before  affiliates  were  those  of  Gev  f* 
T.  Renner — “Geographic  illiteracv  | 
well-nigh  universal  in  America  , 

Such  widespread  ignorance  leaves  * 
American  people  almost  compl* 
dependent  upon  whatever  geogrr  i 

cal  wisdom  their  leaders  may  ^  * 

sess.” — Senator  Samuel  L.  Bot  I 
(Teacher- Veterans) — “The  Comr  fj 
sion  working  on  a  retirement  plan  foi  tj 
veterans  in  public  employment  ha:  I 
agreed  to  lengthen  the  years  of  serv-  * 
ice  to  thirty  and  to  provide  additionr  ! 
disability  benefits  and  death  benefits  jj 
which  are  not  in  the  present  law.” —  j 
and  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick  (Vo- 
cational  and  Arts) — “The  school  we  | 
want  is  one  built  on  actual  living,  li'  - 
ing  going  on  under  wise  and  syi 
pathetic  guidance,  with  the  teacher  ' 
control  but  stressing  pupil  initiati 
and  responsibility,  and  sympathice’ 
guiding  purposeful  group  act" 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Delp  and  Miss  Vi  ’  ! 

Cianci  made  outstanding  contribt 
in  a  discussion  of  the  educationu. 
problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  i 

Walter  White,  Vincent  Shee.  '  1 

and  John  H.  Furbay  delivered  maj.  I 
convention  addresses.  At  a  general 
session  co-sponsored  by  the  Council 
on  Human  Relations,  Mr.  White  re¬ 
minded  the  audience  that  most  of  our 
strategic  raw  materials  come  from 
world-areas  inhabited  by  non-white 
peoples.  “Continued  access  to  these 
materials  depends  upon  whether  our 
attitude  and  action  towards  the  non-  ;; 
white  peoples  of  the  world,  both  at  I 
(Continued  on  Page  136)  I 
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A  GREAT  STORY 
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CENTENNIAL  YEAR  of  our  Association  began  at  the  Convention,  For 
several  months  we  have  been  making  plans  and  gathering  material.  We  are 
told  by  those  who  have  been  working  on  it  that  the  history  of  our  organization 
falls  easily  into  three  major  divisions  of  approximately  a  generation  each. 

The  first — from  its  founding  in  1853  until  the  mid-eighties — was  concerned 
with  two  great  objectives:  the  training  and  preparation  of  teachers  so  they 
might  rightfully  belong  to  a  profession;  and  the  making  of  education  free  and 
public,  for  it  was  neither  when  the  Association  was  started.  This  peri(^ 
reached  its  high  point  when  the  State,  in  1875,  amended  its  constitution  t,o 
declare  firmly  that  “The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years.” 

To  this  period  belongs  the  development  of  the  teacher  institutes,  under 
the  stimulation  of  the  Association’s  “State  Agents”  Hoagland  and  Thompson, 
the  founding  of  the  first  State  Normal  School  (at  Trenton)  and  the  defeat  of 
the  various  attempts  to  abolish  it,  and  the  decision  to  use  public  money  only 
for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

*  The  closing  years  of  this  period  were  spent  in  consolidating  the  gains. 
Kindergartens  and  manual  training  were  just  being  introduced;  high  schools, 
music,  art,  and  many  other  features  of  the  modem  curriculum  were  spreading. 
In  these  years  the  State  Teachers  Association  functioned  mainly  in  its  annual 
convention,  at  which  these  and  other  professional  topics  were  discussed.  We 
cannot  ignore,  however,  the  fact  that  these  conventions  were  the  annual 
occasion  on  which  the  educational  leaders  of  the  State  met,  exchanged  ideas, 
and  debated  educational  policy. 

The  records  of  this  era  are  remarkable  for  the  infrequency  with  which 
matters  of  teacher  welfare,  salary,  and  security  are  even  mentioned.  Their 
absence  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Association  began  its  second  period 
with  a  total  membership  of  less  than  100.  But  in  1886,  under  President 
Clarence  E.  Meleney  of  Paterson,  a  new  era  dawns.  It  is  nearly  a  decade  before 
it  begins  to  affect  greatly  the  policies  and  operations  of  the  Association.  In 
the  nineties,  there  is  a  sudden  awareness  that  the  next  step  in  the  development 
of  education  must  be  the  security  and  status  of  the  teacher.  Then,  very  quickly, 
comes  concern  with,  and  action  upon  tenure,  retirement,  and  minimum  salary. 
These  could  be  achieved  only  by  an  Association  strong  in  membership  and 
with  financial  resources.  This,  then,  is  the  time  in  which  membership  was 
expanded  to  include  virtually  every  teacher  in  the  State.  It  reached  its  end 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  Law  in  1919. 

To  protect  and  improve  these  gains,  the  Association  opened  its  last  third 
of  a  century  by  setting  up  a  headquarters  office  in  Trenton,  staffed  by  its  first 
permanent,  full-time  employee,  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate.  Out  of  that  has  grown 
its  present  sizable  staff,  its  own  publication,  a  vast  increase  in  budget,  and  the 
permanent  headquarters  building  into  which  it  moved  as  it  neared  the  century 
mark.  Mass  membership  inevitably  meant  democratic  operation,  and  in  the 
1930’s  the  whole  structure  of  the  Association  was  revised  to  give  each  member 
a  greater  voice  in  the  making  of  policy  and  the  choosing  of  leaders.  Along 
with  that  went  closer  relations  with,  and  increased  service  to,  local  and  county 
teacher-groups. 

The  great  topic  of  those  years  has  been  the  financial  support  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  increase  of  State  School  Aid,  the  distribution  of  such  aid  to  assure 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  the  maintenance  of  schools  through 
depression,  war  and  inflation — these  have  been  the  major  problems  of  our 
most  recent  generation. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  story.  It  is  a  great  story,  involving  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  to  ends  which  they  could  see  only  dimly. 
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Books,  Budgets  and  Educational  Efficiency 

By  ANDREW  J.  DONNELLY,  Jr.,  Paterson 


Suppose  that  on  August  1,  1952,  your  favorite  daily 
newspaper  and  all  the  other  newspapers  in  town  had 
ceased  publication.  What  would  have  been  the  effect 
on  you  and  on  your  daily  existence?  You  would  have 
saved  the  five  cents  per  day  that  your  paper  costs  you, 
and  you  would  have  saved  the  fifteen  cents  that  your 
Sunday  paper  sets  you  back,  or,  45c  per  week.  That 
would  have  been  to  your  economic  advantage.  How 
about  disadvantages,  economic  and  otherwise?  On  Tues¬ 
day,  you  might  have  missed  the  morning  weather  report 
on  the  radio,  left  your  umbrella  at  home  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence.  been  soaked  by  a  thunder  shower  on  your  way 
home  from  town. 

Also,  you  would  have  missed  the  sports  page  analysis 
of  the  Giants-Dodgers  race,  or  the  contest  between  the 
Yankees  and  Cleveland.  If  you  shop  by  the  ads  for 
“specials”  at  the  supermarket,  you  would  have  lost  sev¬ 
eral  times  45c  in  the  weekly  food  bill  for  your  family. 
You  might  have  missed  the  guest  appearance  of  your 
favorite  movie  star  on  a  television  program.  You  might 
have  ...  In  short,  you  would  have  b<Mn  operating  in¬ 
efficiently  in  your  total  environment. 

What  has  that  to  do  with  textbooks?  It  hasn't  much 
to  do  with  them.  Except  that  that  45c  weekly  expendi¬ 
ture  adds  up  to  more  in  seven  short  weeks  than  is  spent 
for  books  on  each  of  your  students  in  an  entire  year.  If 
you  live  in  a  typical  community  and  work  in  a  typical 
school  system,  less  than  one  and  a  half  cents  of  each 
school  dollar  goes  toward  the  purchase  of  books. 

TEXTBOOK  “SAVING” 

One  per  cent  is  a  pretty  small  percentage.  In  these 
days  of  high  costs,  book  budgets  like  everything  else 
are  getting  the  closest  scrutiny  from  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  school  boards.  Many  boards,  particularly  in 
larger  communities,  are  looking  at  the  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  1953  book  budget  with  economy  in  mind. 
I  hope  they  are  not  forgetting  percentages.  They  can 
save  in  the  same  way  that  you  can  save  on  your  daily 
paper.  Their  schools  will  pay  for  that  saving  many 
times  over  in  terms  of  teaching  efficiency.  In  the  school 
year  1948-1949,  one  and  six-tenths  cents  of  every  school 
dollar  was  spent  on  textbooks  (S2.79  per  pupil  in  New 
Jersey).  The  1951  figure,  according  to  the  American 
Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  was  slightly  higher,  S2.% 
per  student.  The  cents  on  the  dollar  had  dropped  mean¬ 
while  from  1.6  to  1. 


and  reference  books.  Complete  data  are  available  from 
The  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  One  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  20. 


Grade  1 

Reading  .... 

Writing  . 

Science  . 

Arithmetic  . . 
Art  . 

Work¬ 

books 

..  120 
..  30 

..  30 

Text¬ 

books 

300 

30 

30 

Estimated  Annual 

Cost  per  Pupil 

Workbooks  . $2.04 

Textbooks  .  2.01 

Tests  .  22 

Teacher’s  Material  ..  ".12 

$439 

Grade  3 

Work- 

Text- 

Estimated  Annual 

books 

books 

Coot  per  Pupil 

Reading  . . . . 

60 

120 

W<»kbooks  . 

.  $23$ 

Spelling  . 

30 

Textixxdcs  . 

..  2.72 

Language  . . . 

..•  30 

30 

35 

Writing  . 

30 

Social  Studies 

30 

Teacher's  Material  . 

.  .09 

Science  (includes 

— 

Health)  .... 

60 

$534 

Arithmetic  . . 

30 

30 

Music  . 

30 

Art  . 

30 

Grade  5 

Work- 

Text- 

Estimated  Annual 

books 

books 

Coot  per  Pupil 

Reading  . . . . 

..  30 

105 

Workbooks  . 

..$1.85 

Spelling  . . . . 

..  30 

Textbooks  . 

.  3.46 

Language  ... 

..  30 

30 

Ekicyclopedia  & 

Writing  . 

..  30 

Dictloiiary  . 

38 

Social  Studies 

Tests  . 

.  .19 

(History,  Oe 

- 

Teacher’s  Material  . 

.  .09 

ography. 

Oeneral)  . . , 

90 

$6.47 

Science  (includes 

Health)  . . . . 

60 

Arithmetic  . . 

30 

30 

Music  . . 

30 

Art  . 

30 

DicUoiuury  . , 

30 

Encyclop^ia 

Set 

Grades  1  to  6  $5.53 

Estimated  Average  Annual  Cost  Per  Pupil  in 
If  your  school  book  appropriation  is  much  lower  than 
figures  suggested  in  the  table,  no  one  should  conclude 


“REASONABLE”  HGURES 
What,  you  will  ask,  is  a  reasonable  per  pupil  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  for  books?  You  may  be  able  to  draw 
some  conclusions  and  make  some  judgments  of  your 
school  system  from  the  tables  below.  The  figures  are 
the  results  of  a  grade-by-grade  study  made  by  the 
American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  cost  of  a  kit  of  printed  materials  for  each  grade 
of  the  elementary  school  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
average  teacher,  average  child,  and  average  community. 

They  are  based  on  classes  of  30  pupils.  Textbooks 
includes  not  only  basal  textbooks,  but  also  supplement¬ 
ary  books  and  classroom  reference  books.  Estimated 
annual  cost  per  pupil  is  based  upon  average  net  whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  1951-52,  and  upon  life  expectancies  in  use 
of  one  year  for  workbooks  and  tests,  four-five  years  for 
basal  textbooks,  and  five-seven  years  for  supplementary 


that  you  are  not  doing  a  good,  efficient  job.  However, 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  your  daily  paper  to  your 
total  efficiency,  ponder  a  bit  on  what  you  have  at  your 
disposal  in  the  way  of  books.  They  are  the  cheapest 
tool  you  have  in  your  teaching.  In  terms  of  their  effici¬ 
ency  and  cost,  nothing  else  is  their  equal. 

^hools  cannot  save  much  by  completely  cutting  out 
book  expenditures  when  they  total  only  a  cent  in  the 
school  dollar.  Salaries  have  to  go  on.  Buildings  have 
to  be  heated  and  maintained.  School  buses  have  to  be 
operated.  Consider  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
decision  on  the  part  of  your  school  bus  contractor  to  cut 
his  maintenance  cost  by  cutting  his  expenditure  for 
grease  and  oil?  Mechanical  disaster  in  terms  of  trans¬ 
portation  efficiency  would  follow  as  inevitably  as  edu¬ 
cational  disaster  would  result  from  cutting  expenditures 
on  books  below  the  efficient  minimum. 
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Years  Ago 


TN  1853  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  just  starting  to  be* 

come  a  best  seller  and  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  was 
newly  published.  The  Washington  monument  was  under 
construction,  as  were  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the 
nation’s  capitol.  Admiral  Perry  landed  in  Japan,  and 
New  York  was  entranced  by  the  Crystal  Palace  ex¬ 
hibition.  Franklin  Pierce  was  President. 

New  Jersey’s  population  was  less  than  half  a  million, 
of  whom  some  200  were  still  slaves.  There  were  no  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  State;  non- Democrats  were  the  “Op¬ 
position”  or  “Anti-Nebraska”  party.  The  $30,000  an¬ 
nual  payment  to  the  State  by  the  Joint  Companies 
(Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and  the  Penna.  Railroad) 
covered  most  of  the  State’s  budget.  The  Morris  Canal 
from  Phillipsburg  to  Jersey  City  was  at  the  height  of 
its  operation  with  its  23  inclined  planes  and  28  regular 
locks.  Plank  roads  were  hailed  as  the  ultimate  answer 
for  other  forms  of  transportation. 

The  State  had  barely  1(X),(XX)  school  children  and 
some  1500  teachers,  of  whom  two  out  of  three  were  men. 
The  schools  of  the  day  come  to  life  a  century  later  in 
the  reports  of  the  State  Superintendents.  That  office  was 
created  in  1846  as  part  of  a  basic  school  law  which,  with 
minor  amendments,  served  the  State  for  two  decades. 
The  early  superintendents,  T.  F.  King  and  John  H. 
Phillips,  were  medical  men,  to  whose  concern  for  edu¬ 
cation  New  Jersey  owes  much.  In  addition  to  their 
own  forthright  comments  on  school  conditions,  their 
reports  contain  statements  from  local  superintendents, 
who  were  not  professional  educators,  but  the  citisens 
primarily  responsible  in  the  various  townships  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  school  laws. 

THE  SCHOOL  HOUSES 

The  school  buildings  of  a  century  ago  offered  a  wider 
range  of  contrast  than  those  of  today.  New  Brunswick 
had  just  completed  “a  very  beautiful  and  commodious 
school  edifice,  .  .  .  which  for  convenience  and  symetry, 
is  believed  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  school  in 
the  state.”  In  this  building,  .at  the  end  of  that  same 
year,  the  State  Teachers  Association  was  to  be  organised. 

Newark  had  some  16  public  schools,  seven  for  boys, 
seven  for  girls,  one  primary  and  one  colored.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  had  just  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  its  Board 


of  Elducation,  and  the  city  had  paid  $5,000  for  a  90x125 
foot  lot  on  which  its  new  high  school  building  was  “un¬ 
der  cover.”  Jersey  City  remodeled  a  building  “to  very 
great  advantage”  with  “sliding  doors  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  up  the  schoolrooms  at  pleasure  into  recitation 
rooms.” 

Elizabeth  had  central  heating  problems.  “The  first 
and  second  stories  are  warmed  by  steam.  This  apparatus 
saved  the  city  fuel,  but  from  the  beginning  has  been  a 
source  of  great  annoyance.  The  heating  surface,  until 
recently  (1861)  was  sheet-iron  radiators,  which,  from 
their  tendency  to  rust,  were  constantly  out  of  repair. 
These  have  been  taken  away,  and  substantial  coils  of 
iron  pipe  substituted.  But  owing  to  a  defect  in  their 
construction,  they  are  attended  by  a  disagreeable  noise.” 

15ut  these  were  the  exceptions.  State  Superintendent 
King  says,  in  1848. 

“A  merciful  man,  being  merciful  to  his  beast, 
would  not  winter  his  horse  in  places  appropriated 
at  present  for  district  school  houses.  Let  him  travel 
over  our  state,  in  what  direction  he  will,  and  if 
he  sees  a  building,  some  sixteen  feet  by  twenty, 
with  the  clap  boards  off  in  some  places,  in  others 
hanging  by  a  single  nail,  fluttering  to  every 
breeze,  the  roof  open,  the  door  with  one  hinge, 
and  that  a  leather  one,  the  windows  wanting  glass, 
but  abounding  in  old  hats,  caps  and  cloaks,  or 
copy  books,  he  may  with  tolerable  certainty  set  it 
down  for  a  country  school  house — if  it  is  located 
at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  roads,  in  a  low 
wet  spot,  with  no  fence  around  it,  and  no  appur¬ 
tenances  attached — he  may  may  be  certain  of  it, 
and  enter  freely  ...  he  will  find  the  benches  with¬ 
out  backs,  too  narrow  for  comfort,  and  too  high 
for  the  majority  of  the  little  ones,  whose  feet 
hang  dangling,  without  support,  ...  the  desks  are 
of  all  sizes  and  all  varieties,  the  tops  carved  by 
the  ingenuity  of  some  aspiring  architect,  into  all 
manner  of  forms  and  figures.” 

A  committee,  appointed  by  the  Sussex  County  Educa¬ 
tional  Society  states,  “with  perfect  confidence,  that 
there  is  not  a  school  house  in  the 'county  fit  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated.”  In  Atlantic 
County  “without  adornment  and  without  paint,  they 
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stand  forth  the  sorrowful  and  weather-beaten  monu¬ 
ments  of  ignorance,  parsimony,  and  public  neglect.” 

Thomas  C.  Rogers,  superintendent  in  Waterford  of 
Camden  County,  is  more  impassioned: 

“Who  can  deny  the  fact,  that  the  state  peniten¬ 
tiary  does  now,  present  more  inducements  for  a 
horse  thief  to  seek  his  subsistence  and  comfort  in 
its  rooms,  than  any  common  school  or  academy, 
founded  and  supported  by  the  state,  offers  to  an  as¬ 
piring  youth,  athirst  for  knowledge,  to  resort 
thither  for  the  enlightinent  and  nourishment  of  his 
immortal  mind.” 

A  year  later  he  says,  “if  the  trustees  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  districts  would  give  only  the  degree  of  attention 
to  them  that  farmers  must  to  a  house  for  their  pigs, 
we  should  have  warmer  houses  in  some  places,  and 
cleaner  ones  in  others.” 

In  Middlesex  County  “there  are  school  houses  that 
the  farmers  would  not  use  for  stables;  and  yet,  with 
all  their  wealth,  they  are  willing  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  there  to  obtain  an  education,  exposed  to  the 
dampness  of  the  storm  and  the  severity  of  the  cold.” 

Some  districts  had  none  at  all.  In  Bordentown 
“the  places  appropriated  to  school  purposes  are 
either  apartments  in  buildings  erected  for  private 
residences,  or  built  by  private  enterprise,  with 
scarcely  any  regard  to  ventilation,  light,  etc.,  so 
necessary  for  the  health  and  progress  of  a  pupil. 
The  consequence  is,  that  should  the  trustees  (as  has 
been  the  case)  desire  to  revoke  a  teacher’s  license 
and  employ  another  teacher,  they  are  restrained 
from  so  doing  by  the  fact  that  the  unworthy  teacher 
has  exclusive  possession  of  the  only  available  school 
building  not  occupied,  and  the  trustees  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  procure  a  suitable  room  for  the 
new  one.” 

And  in  a  Belleville  district  “containing  more  than 
5(X)  children  of  legal  school  age,”  the  school  trustees 
report  that 

“without  their  consent,  and  against  their  remons¬ 
trance.  the  public  school  house,  after  said  trustees 
had  refused  to  entertain  an  application  for  the 
purchase  of  it,  was  torn  down  on  the  night  of  July 
11th  of  the  present  year.” 

THE  TEACHERS 

Teaching  in  1853,  was  just  beginning  to  emerge  as 
a  profession.  Licensing  had  only  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced;  local  superintendents  were  charged  with  the  is¬ 
suance  of  certificates,  and  trustees  were  not  supposed  to 
hire  or  pay  salaries  to  those  who  did  not  obtain  such 
licenses.  The  town  superintendents  complain  much, 
however,  both  of  the  hiring  of  unlicensed  teachers  and 
of  the  poor  quality  of  those  seeking  their  approval. 
State  Superintendent  Phillips  states  the  general  case: 

“One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  school  officers,  is  to  procure  good  and  com¬ 
petent  teachers;  and  whilst  we  have  many  in  the 
state  who  fill  the  important  office  with  honor  to 
■  themselves  and  usefulness  to  the  community,  there 
'  are  others,  and  unfortunately  the  larger  number, 
who  are  incompetent  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  they  are  expected  to  execute.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  even  those  who  possess  the 
necessary  amount  of  information  are  ignorant  of 
the ’best  methods  of  imparting  it  to  others;  they 
having  had  no  experience  in  conducting  a  school, 
are  consequently  ignorant  of  the  many  thousand 


avenues  to  the  youth  mind,  and  consequently  labor  1 
without  method  and  without  success.” 

A  local  superintendent  notes  that  “the  time  has 
scarcely  yet  past  when  teaching  was  supposed  to  be 
a  calling  which  anyone  could  at  any  time  take  up. 

The  man  who  failed  in  business,  and  knew  nothing 
else  to  which  he  could  so  readily  turn  his  hands, 
imagined  himself  fully  qualified  to  ‘teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot’  if  he  could  only  read  a 
little,  write  any  sort  of  a  hand,  cypher  as  far  as  the 
‘rule  of  three,’  and  spell  correctly  book  in  hand, 
so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  miss  when  hearing  the 
class  .  .  .  deficiency  in  learning,  in  correct  enuncia¬ 
tion  and  emphasis,  was  fully  compensated,  in  the 
estimation  of  most,  by  his  dexterous  use  of  the 
ferrule  or  birch.” 

“With  the  increasing  interest  in  education,  there  is 
also  an  increase  of  difficulties,”  says  the  head  of  the 
Chatham  schools.  “The  general  character  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  is  good,  and  their  morality  I  have  endeavored  to  be 
cautious  about  ascertaining,”  says  another  superin-  ' 
tendent.  Others  were  not  so  fearful: 

“I  have  licensed  only  about  one  quarter  of  those 
who  have  applied;  objections,  either  in  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  teachers,  or  in  character  as  regards  morals, 
having  been  too  numerous  to  pass  over.” 

And  Mr.  Rogers,  whose  comments  on  school  buildings  I 
were  so  vitriolic,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  local  exam-  t 
ination:  | 

“Of  four,  which  are  all  who  have  applied  to  me 
for  license,  not  one  has  been  considered  competent 
to  teach  even  a  primary  school;  although  circum¬ 
stances  have  compelled  me  to  give  a  qualified  li¬ 
cense  for  three  months,  to  two  of  them.  The  last 
one  that  applied,  a  young  man  of  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance,  who  had  taught  school  two  quarters,  (a 
relative  of  the  trustee  who  brought  him),  could  not 
pass  in  reading,  or  spelling,  or  arithmetic  as  far  as 
compound  numbers — more  was  not  attempted.  In 
reading;  words  mispronounced — in  spelling;  such 
words  as  ‘settlers,’  ‘intelligence,’  ‘preferred,’  taken 
from  a  lesson  just  read  were  missed,  some  at  the 
third  trial — in  defining;  ‘minute’,  ‘minute’,  ‘princi- 
paf  and  ‘principle’,  which  also  occurred  in  the 
reading  exercise,  were  not  explained — and  to  top 
the  whole,  the  trustees  pronounced  the  asking  of 
such  questions,  with  others  on  the  principles  of 
arithmetic,  and  on  his  method  of  conducting  reci¬ 
tations,  ‘all  a  fol-de-rol,’  and  ‘something  new  in  the 
world;’  and  the  superintendent  denounced  as  being 
‘too  severe,’  and  as  ‘trying  to  prevent  them  from 
having  a  school.’”  ^ 

Nevertheless  the  Hampton  board  passed  a  resolution 
stating  “that  teaching  ought  to  be  a  profession,  and 
that  in  employing  teachers  we  will  always  give  the 
preference  to  one  who  follows  teaching  as  a  business.” 

Dr.  Phillips  says  firmly:  “Teaching  should  be 
properly  a  distinct  profession,  for  which  the  pro¬ 
fessor  should  be  prepared  by  a  due  course  of  previ¬ 
ous  training  .  .  .  And  the  most  efficient  means  in  its 
accomplishment,  will  be  the  establishment,  under 
proper  regulations,  of  schools  for  the  preparation 
and  training  of  teachers.”  u 

There  was  a  growing  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  teaching  quality  to  salary.  “There  is  but  little 
attention  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  will  work  cheap.” 

“The  chief  defect  here  is  a  lack  of  culture. 
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Brainerd  School,  in  Mount  H0II7,  is  more  than  the 
oldest  school  hnilding  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  the  first 
building  in  which  public  education  as  we  know  it  was 
offered  starting  in  1765.  The  New  Jersey  Society, 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  are  now  engaged  in  a 
major  restoration  project  on  this  building. 


Down  in  Crenwich  To%mship,  Cumberland  County, 
stands  a  small  stone  schoolhouse  that  is  now  a  home 
and  headquarters  for  New  Jersey  artists.  It  has  been 
well-maintained,  and  is  one  of  most  charming  and 
picturesque  of  the  old  schools  which  were  stand¬ 
ing  long  before  NJEA  was  founded. 


Teachers  are  not  far  enough  in  advance  of  pupils 
to  give  that  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  which 
otherwise  might  be  imparted.  This  defect  makes 
teaching  laborious,  and  learning  drudgery.  The 
remedy  for  these  evils  I  leave  for  wiser  heads  to 
propose.  Parents  do  not  pay  for  much,  nor  do  they 
expect  much.” 

“One  thing  1  well  know,  that  the  standard  of 
teaching  is  not  as  high  generally  as  it  ought  to  be, 
although  there  is  many  honorable  exceptions  among 
teachers;  but  I  well  know  that  if  teachers  could  get 
compensated  for  teaching  that  there  would  be  more 
good  teachers.” 

IP  HE  ACTUAL  SALARIES  of  teachers  varied  widely.  Isaiah 
Peckham,  principal  of  Newark’s  high  school  was 
probably  the  highest  paid  professional  educator  in  New 
Jersey  with  $1027.28.  Lodi,  with  a  new  building  boasts 
that  “the  salary  paid  the  teacher  (six  hundred  dollars 
per  annum)  is  considered  sufficient  to  secure  the  services 
of  men  of  talent.”  The  Superintendent  justifies  the  salary 
by  noting:  ^ 

“The  inadequate  compensation  generally  awarded 
to  our  teachers  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  schools.  We  must  make  the 
profession  attractive — make  it  sufficiently  renum- 
erative  to  induce  the  right  class  of  men  to  engage  in 
it — men  of  proper  tact  and  education,  otherwise 
we  must  continue  to  suffer  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  from  the  labors  of  inexperienced 
and  second  rate  teachers — the  cullings  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York.” 

Wages  of  $600  and  $1,000  were  by  no  means  standard, 
however.  In  Hanover  (Morris  County), 

“the  average  wages  of  teachers  in  this  township, 
for  the  past  year,  has  been  less  than  sixty  dollars 
per  quarter.  But  one  school  pays  fair  mechanics’ 
wages  to  its  teachers.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
male  teachers,  after  paying  for  their  board  and 
washing,  will  have  left,  as  their  compensation,  only 
about  the  same  sum  that  our  farmers  pay  for  the 
service  of  the  better  class  of  emigrant  laborers  on 
their  farms.  Those  who  handle  the  pick  and  the 


shovel  on  the  public  works  receive  better  wages  than 
the  majority  of  those  who  teach  our  children.  So 
long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  much  improvement  in  the  character  of  our 
public  schools.  Since  there  are  so  many  other  oc¬ 
cupations  requiring  no  greater  amount  of  attention 
and  acquirements,  which  are  so  much  more  remun¬ 
erative  than  teaching,  our  public  schools  must,  of 
necessity,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  under  the 
tuition  of  incompetent  or  inefiBcient  men  ...  In 
the  present  state  of  things,  for  a  man  to  deliberately 
propose  to  pursue  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  life,  would  be  almost  sufiBcieni  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  disinterested  benevolence, 
or  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  high  and  responsible 
vocation  of  teaching.” 

In  many  cases  the  money  was  not  paid  directly  to  the 
teacher,  but  had  to  be  collected  by  the  teacher  individu¬ 
ally  from  parents.  That  practice  is  reflected  in  a  Newton 
comment: 

“teachers  are  sure  to  find  out  those  townships 
which  have  school  money  to  the  extent  of  the  law, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  prefer  teaching  in  them 
.  .  .  Fifty  dollars  per  quarter,  in  a  rural  district, 
where  the  money  can  be  drawn  at  once  from  the 
town,  is  often  better  than  seventy  dollars  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  employers.” 

Fifty  years  later  Charles  J.  Baxter  at  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion’s  fiftieth  anniversary  remembered 

“calling  on  a  worthy  citizen,  who  had  sent  a 
scapegrace  of  a  boy  to  school  now  and  then,  and 
trying  to  collect  $1.30.  He  said:  ‘That’s  an  out¬ 
rageous  bill,  our  schools  are  costing  too  much 
money.’  I  had  not  the  courage  to  dissent,  because 
my  heart  told  me  that  particular  boy  had  not  been 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  $1.30.  The  next  bill  was 
$26.10.  This  was  so  much  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
ask  for  it.  This  particular  patron  called  on  me,  (it 
is  a  joy  to  think  of  him  yet)  settled  his  bill  and 
said  he  would  have  paid  it  most  cheerfully  had  it 
been  twice  as  much.  He  brought  his  children  to 
school  regularly.  The  third  patron  took  my  bill, 
pulled  out  the  stand  drawer  and  very  critically  com¬ 
pared  his  record  of  days’  attendance  with  mine.  He 
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In  this  school,  in  Bordentown,  Oara  Barton  tausht 
before  she  became  the  driving  force  behind  the 
American  Bed  Cross.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Borden¬ 
town  Manual  Training  School  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

said:  ‘Well,  your  account  is  all  right.  I  had  the 
money  ready  for  you  yesterday.’  I  called  on  others 
who  did  not  have  the  money  ‘ready  for  me  yester¬ 
day.’  Why,  my  friends,  I  have  tuition  fees  coming 
up  in  the  hills  of  Sussex  yet.” 

At  least  one  teacher  included  textbooks  in  his  total 
wage. 

“For  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  .  .  .  Two  years  ago  I  proposed  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  teach  for  so  much  per  scholar  and  find  all 
the  books,  except  copies.  Convinced  of  the  merits 
of  McGuffey’s  books,  I  put  them  in  place  of  the  old 
and  various  kinds  the  children  had  been  using.  It 
produced  a  change  highly  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

1  mention  this,  that  those  who  design  teaching  for 
life,  and  are  complaining  of  ill-adapted  books,  and 
cannot  influence  trustees  and  parents  to  furnish 
better,  that  they  may  know  the  only  remedy  I  could 
find,  that  is,  furnish  themselves,  as  mechanics  do, 
with  their  own  tools,  and  charge  accordingly.” 

The  salaries  of  women  teachers,  were  of  course  lower 
than  those  of  men.  Many  school  districts  made  ends  meet 
by  hiring  male  teachers  for  the  winter  sessions,  and 
women  in  the  summer  when  the  big  boys  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  hard  at  work.  Salem  County  sent  this  com¬ 
ment  on  the  relationship  of  men  and  women  teachers: 

“The  character  of  our  schools  we  believe  to  be 
gradually  improving,  especially  those  taught  by  fe¬ 
males  .  .  .  This  state  of  things  has  been  produced 
by  the  small  compensation  offered  to  teachers  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  females  employed  as  teachers  are  such 
as  have  acquired  an  education  to  fit  them  for  that 
business,  and  who  intend  following  it;  our  male 
teachers  are  the  sons  of  farmers  and  engage  in 
teaching  to  fill  up  the  time.” 

Not  only  the  season  shift,  however,  but  the  whole 
tradition  of  the  times  was  in  favor  of  frequent  changes 
of  teachers  and  positions.  With  eleven  teachers.  Upper 
Freehold  had  only  two  that  were  employed  for  a  second 
year.  Hackensack  reports  that, 

“Of  nine  districts,  seven  have  changed  teachers 
since  April  last,  and  some  of  them  more  than  once. 
One  of  the  remaining  two  districts  has  employed  a 


teacher  three  and  a  half  years,  and  the  other  two 
and  three-quarter  years.  Frequent  changes  of  teach¬ 
ers  is,  indisputably,  a  bad  practice.  Wherever  these 
changes  are  most  frequent,  there  is  the  least  progress. 
The  advantage  resulting  from  the  long  retention  of 
a  good  teacher,  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  popularity 
and  prosperity  of  the  school.  The  practice,  however, 
should  not  always  be  taken  as  evidence  against  the 
trustees.  It,  in  many  instances,  only  proves  that 
good  teachers  are  scarce,  and  that  trustees  are  only 
making  trials,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
good  one  at  last.” 

Another  Bergen  County  superintendent  says: 

“Nothing  can  injure  a  school  more  than  to  suffer 
those  interruptions  which  are  necessarily  made  by 
frequent  change  of  teachers.  Although  the  school 
be  not  left  vacant  for  a  single  week,  yet  from  the 
fact  that  every  teacher  has  his  peculiarities,  both  in 
his  method  of  teaching  and  in  his  natural  disposition, 
it  distracts  the  minds  and  affections  of  children  too 
much,  if  at  every  quarter  or  half  year  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  study  the  character  of  a  strange  person,  and 
to  arrive  at  the  important  conclusion,  whether  they 
can  love  (not  merely  like)  him  or  not.” 

WHAT  WAS  TAUGHT 

The  Superintendent  in  Upper  Freehold  had  a  statistical 
mind.  From  him,  in  1853,  we  get  the  following  break¬ 
down  of  what  his  528  pupils  were  studying: 

“332  is  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance 
36  learn  the  alphabet;  66  learn  to  spell  without 
being  able  to  read;  117  learn  to  read;  306  learn  to 
write;  112  learn  arithmetic,  but  not  beyond  simple 
division;  182  learn  arithmetic  beyond  simple  divi¬ 
sion;  214  learn  geography;  94  learn  English  gram¬ 
mar;  190  learn  to  define  words;  21  learn  algebra; 

24  learn  history;  5  learn  geometry;  25  learn  natural 
philosophy;  3  learn  surveying;  10  learn  mensura¬ 
tion.” 

In  Hohokus:  “The  branches  of  education  taught 
in  our  schools  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  either  owing 
to  the  unyielding  prejudice  of  parents  or  the  lament¬ 
able  neglect  on  the  part  of  teachers,  grammar  does 
not  constitute  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the 
course  of  study  adopted  in  the  schools,  as  well  as 
the  pleasing  and  profitable  study  of  some  of  the 
natural  sciences — such  as  natural  philosophy,  chem¬ 
istry,  physiologgy,  etc.,  which  by  a  simple  mode  of 
instruction,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lucid  explana¬ 
tions  of  suitable  text-books,  might  be  made  compre¬ 
hensible  to  quite  young  scholars.  The  introduction 
of  mental  arithmetic  has  become  universal  to  our 
schools  .  .  .  Penmanship,  although  a  universal 
branch  of  study,  is  not  generally  practised  or  taught 
according  to  system,  but  on  the  principle  of  imita¬ 
tion,  or  the  mere  option  of  the  scholar.” 

Then,  as  now,  penmanship  was  a  subject  of  dispute 
and  controversy: 

“You  scarcely  find  a  teacher  capable  of  writing 
a  good,  fair  copy  hand,  and  instructing  a  class  in 
the  principles  of  the  art  .  .  .  This  degeneracy  in 
the  art  of  writing  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  spelling. 
You  cannot  at  this  day,  from  much  of  the  writing 
you  see,  even  among  teachers,  judge  whether  it  is 
spelled  right  or  wrong,  and  are  consequently 
cut  short  of  another  means  of  judging  a  man’s 
acquirements,  as  it  would  be  rather  out  of  fashion 
to  write  a  legible  hand.” 
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Oak  Summit  School,  in  Hunterdon  County,  waa  buih 
in  1852,  cloaed  in  1949,  and  reopened  in  September 
1952  to  meet  the  emergency  cauaed  by  increaaing 
aehool  enrollmenta  in  Kingwood  Townahip. 


The  curriculum  was  expanding,  however.  In  Mercer 
County 

“The  studies  of  natural  philosophy,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  vocal  music  have  been  introduced 
with  success  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed 
with  great  advantage  to  the  school.  The  scholars 
manifest  a  warm  interest  in  these  branches,  and, 
though  the  last  possesses  not  the  practical  utility  of 
the  others,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  contribute  to 
refine  the  feelings — the  culture  of  which  should  not, 
as  it  too  frequently  is,  be  lightly  regarded. 

.Advocates  of  history  complain  that  the  pupils  “appear 
about  as  much  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  past  as  to 
the  future.”  Others  sought  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
Bible. 

“Visible  illustrations  are  much  more  relied  upon 
by  teachers  now  than  formerly,  and  by  means  of 
the  black-board,  with  which  nearly  every  district  is 
provided,  either  the  property  of  the  district  or  the 
teacher,  a  class  of  fifteen  or  twenty  may  be  and  are 
as  easily  instructed,  and  on  account  of  the  saving  of 
time,  very  much  more  thoroughly  instructed  than 
one  scholar  could  be  under  the  old  process.” 

In  some  districts  colored  children  were  a  problem. 
Perth  Amboy  was  boldly  planning  to  “integrate”  them, 
on  the  ground  that  “part  of  the  public  money  of  right 
belongs  to  them,  and  they  should  not  in  justice  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it.”  In  another  district,  however,  a  committee 
was  appointed  “to  see  if  they  cannot  be  removed.” 

The  question  of  parochial  schools  was  also  present. 
In  Belleville, 

“Our  Catholic  neighbors  wish  to  be  provided  for 
by  themselves.  They  have  petitioned  me  to  apportion 
to  them  part  of  the  school  moneys  in  my  hands,  for 
the  support  of  their  schools.  I  have  found  no  au¬ 
thority  so  to  do.  They  again  petition  me  to  district 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  manage  their  own 
concerns.” 

Children  were  being  sent  to  school  at  early  ages.  A 
Bergen  County  superintendent  observes,  however,  that 
“a  child  entered  in  school  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  will 
be  as  far  advanced  at  thirteen,  as  one  of  equal  capacity 
entered  at  the  age  of  five  years  ...  I  do  not  suppose 
our  rulers  wish  to  convert  our  teachers  into  childs-nurses 
or  our  school  rooms  into  nurseries.”  Another  says, 

“I  think  that  six  or  seven  is  young  enough  for  a 
child  to  commence  school,  particularly  if  the  bench 
is  without  a  back.” 

METHODS  AND  DISdLINE 
Discipline  is  “morale  suasion,  rewards,  and  the  rod 
combined”  reports  one  realistic  superintendent.  The 
schools  of  1853  ranged  from  the  most  primitive  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  to  those  which  smack  of  the 
best  modern  thinking. 

Down  in  Monmouth  County,  near  Freehold,  the  ideal¬ 
istic,  socialized  North  American  Phalanx  was  contribut¬ 
ing  much  beside  the  “bloomer  girl”  to  our  civilization. 
In  its  views  of  a  “normal  education”  a  leading  idea  was: 

“That  the  senses  are  first  active,  that  children  are 
curious  to  know  the  qualities  of  things  by  sight  and 
touch,  are  desirous  to  do  the  things  that  they  see 
their  elders  perform;  consequently  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body  and  its  powers  is  first  to  be  car^ 
for,  consequently  that  as  an  educational  basis,  we 
must  organize  the  various  industries  of  life,  and  to 


which  each  child  must  have  free  access,  so  that 
each  may  find  such  vocations  as  he  is  best  fitted  to 
perform. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Rogers  says: 

“Whether  it  is  right  or  not,  we  know  that  children 
have  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  not  unjustly  too,  about 
this  matter  of  going  to  school.  We  know  that  when 
they  are  interested  in  the  school  and  schoolroom 
exercises,  they  love  to  go  there;  and  that  when  these 
things  are  unpleasant,  they  will  not  go,  or  rather, 
in  most  cases,  do  not.” 

The  normal  picture  may  well  have  been  that  given  in 
Upper  Freehold,  where 

“Our  teachers  class  the  scholars  as  far  as  practic¬ 
able,  have  them  to  recite  in  concert,  exercise  on  the 
blackboard,  sing  geography  and  their  tables,  and 
after  much  oral  instruction  are  questioned  and  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  their  understanding  of  the  branches 
they  study.  This  however  must  be  received  with 
some  exceptions.  Quietness  and  order  are  apparent 
in  some  schools;  noise  and  inattention  in  others. 
The  rod  is  used  to  a  moderate  extent  in  some,  in 
others  not  at  all.” 

There  was  a  growing  objection  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  From  Cape  May  comes  this  description  of  a 
teacher: 

“Our  school  has  been  taught  about  ten  months  in 
a  year  since  the  spring  of  1851,  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  unquestionably  a  scholar  of  a  high  order, 
and  a  good  teacher;  yet,  of  course,  not  without 
his  faults;  among  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
may  be  named  too  great  severity,  and  too  frequent 
use  of  the  rod.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  object 
to  its  use  altogether,  but  ...  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  but  little  corporal  punishment,  with  other  good 
management,  will  insure  better  order,  either  in  school 
or  the  family.” 

ORGANIZATION 

Each  township  had  an  elected  superintendent,  from 
whose  reports  come  many  of  these  pictures  of  school 
conditions.  These  had  the  authority  to  license  teachers, 
to  divide  the  township  into  school  districts,  and  to  call 
district  meetings  for  the  election  of  School  Trustees. 
The  latter  hired  the  teachers,  provided  for  school  houses, 
and  listed  the  children  to  be  educated. 

Superintendents  were  often  critical  of  the  Trustees. 

“It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  recognized 
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more  zeal  and  interest  manifested  by  trustees  in  some 
of  the  districts.  Much  responsibility  is  attached  to 
these  officers  .  .  .  The  unaided,  singlehanded  services 
of  the  superintendent  will  avail  but  little.  The 
united,  zealous  and  constant  efforts  of  a  hoard  of 
trustees,  being  more  nearly  and  personally  interested, 
would  accomplish  much.” 

From  Raritan:  “There  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  proper  improvement  of  public  schools,  which 
obstacle  it  will  take  at  least  one  generation  to  fully 
remove.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  school  officers.  In 
some  districts  there  are  none  who  are  properly 
qualified  to  be  school  trustees.  They  have  never 
seen  a  well  conducted  school.  Time  alone  can 
remedy  this  difficulty.  The  Children  of  such  trustees 
as  we  have,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  make  in  due  time 
better  trustees  than  their  fathers  are.” 

From  North  Brunswick:  “Thank  heaven!  there 
is  some  prospect  for  our  schools  in  this  township, 
even  though  a  generation  (apparently)  must  be 
educated  before  we  can  have  a  set  of  decent  school 
trustees.” 

And  from  Wall  Township  this  reverberation  of  an 
early  political  controversy: 

“Two  cases  occurred  last  spring  in  this  town 
where  the  trustees  were  divided  as  to  the  teachers. 
Efforts  were  made  to  elect  trustees  to  expel  the 
teachers  employed  by  former  trustees  and  regularly 
licensed.  The  school  house  was  closed  and  locked; 
one  of  the  teachers  prosecuted  the  trustees  for  the 
full  term.  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  teacher  by  a 
jury  ...  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  females  would 
make  the  best  trustees.  I  know  of  no  law  to  prevent 
it.” 

FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS 
The  idea  of  free  public  school  education  was  growing 
but  its  full  realization  was  nearly  a  quarter-century 
away.  The  State  appropriated  $80,000  a  year  for  schools. 
It  was  apportioned  among  the  counties: 

“in  the  ratio  of  the  population  thereof  as  as¬ 
certained  by  the  last  preceding  census,  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  people  to  supply  by  taxes  voluntarily  imposed, 

,  such  further  sum  of  money  as  they  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  dollars  for  each  child  contained  in  the 
lists  transmitted  by  the  several  district  trustees  to 
the  Town  Superintendents.” 

The  law  authorized  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
when  “two-thirds  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  .  .  .  shall 
so  determine.”  More  common,  however,  were  the  “rate- 
bills”  by  which  parents  contributed  toward  the  education 
of  their  own  children.  In  many  districts,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  teachers  were  required  to  collect  their  own 
accounts. 

From  Orange  comes  this  account  bf  school  finances: 

“None  of  our  schools  are  absolutely  free;  a  fee 
is  received  from  the  scholars  varying  from  forty- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  each  district  ...  In  our  largest  district  each 
pupil  brings  his  ticket  which  he  has  procured  of  the 
trustees  at  45  cents,  and  this  entitles  him  to  his 
place  in  the  school  for  a  quarter.  In  this  district 
the  books  and  contingent  expenses  are  furnished 
by  the  trustees,  and  are  computed  to  be  about 
equivalent  to  the  assessment  of  forty-five  centd,  so 
that  the  tuition  may  be  considered  virtually  free. 
....  But  while  the  system  of  free  schools  is  de- 


Newark  High  School  at  Washington  and  Linden 
Streets,  had  Isaaih  Peckham,  an  NJEA  founder,  as 
its  principal.  Boys  were  taught  on  the  second  floor, 
girls  on  the  third.  Normal  classes  were  held  here 
on  Saturdays. 

cidedly  gaining  in  popular  favor,  there  is,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  a  yearly  struggle  between  the  taxpayers 
and  the  supposed  beneficiaries  of  the  law.” 

The  idea  of  free  education  was  not  universally  en¬ 
dorsed,  even  by  those  closest  to  the  schools.  The  New 
Harrington  superintendent  wrote  in  1851:  P 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  last  year  of  e 

free  schools  in  this  town,  as  it  has  been  the  first.”  ' 

State  Superintendent  Phillips  defended  local  support 
in  these  words: 

“There  are  many  warm  friends  of  education, 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  equivalent  should 
be  demanded  from  ^  tbe  people,  to  entitle  them  to 
the  bounty  of  the  state,  believing  that  if  the  entire 
expense  of  conducting  the  schools  is  met  by  the  . 
state,  the  citizens  will  look  upon  them  with  indif¬ 
ference,  and  finally  lose  all  interest  in  their  man¬ 
agement.  They  are  of  opinion  that  schools  flourish 
best  in  those  townships  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  voluntary  assess¬ 
ment;  and  that,  in  order  not  only  to  increase  the 
amount,  but  the  interest  in  the  successful  operation 
of  the  schools,  whatever  the  state '  giveb  should  be 
met  by  a  certain  fixed  proportion  to  be  raised  by 
the  townships.  Notwithstanding  this  difference,  all 
agree  that  a  much  larger  appropriation  should  be 
made  by  the  state.” 

The  raising  of  local  taxes  for  schools  involved  prob¬ 
lems.  In  one  school  district: 

“The  town  meeting  voted  to  raise  one  thousand 
and  fifty  dollars;  about  two  dollars  per  scholar.  But 
as  this  sum  was  more  than  our  heavy  tax  payers 
were  willing  to  have  assessed  upon  their  property, 
it  was  voted  almost  unanimously  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  assessing  about  one  half  of  this  amount 
upon  persons,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  upon  married 
men,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  upon  single  men. 

This  measure  gave  very  general  satisfaction,  until 
the  legality  of  it  was  questioned  and  agitated,  and 
since  then,  numbers  of  our  young  men  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  order  of  the  town  meeting.” 

There  were  strong  advocates  of  state  school  aid,  how¬ 
ever.  In  Camden: 

“A  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  is  assessed  upon  every 
male  inhabitant  of  the  city,  for  school  purposes  .  .  . 

1  believe  it  to  be  the  desire  of  Triends  of  education 
of  the  masses'  in  this  section,  that  a  law  should  be 
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The  Lyons  Farm  Schoolhousc  in  Newark  was  long 
an  historic  landmark.  Eventually  it  was  transported, 
stone  by  stone,  to  the  garden  of  the  Newark  Museum. 
This  historic  old  photograph  is  from  the  files  of  the 
Newark  Library. 

enacted,  by  which  schools  should  be  supported 
directly  by  the  state  revenues,  and  that  property 
should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  which  guarantees  its  peaceable  possession.” 

Another  superintendent  writes:  “Another  great 
defect,  is  the  manner  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools;  some  of  the  money  being  raised  by  the 
state,  some  by  the  township,  and  the  remainder  by 
those  who  patronize  the  schools.  It  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  money  all 
raised  by  a  state  tax,  that  tax  to  be  raised  upon  the 
whole  property  of  the  state. 

And  a  third  says:  “The  inhabitants  generally  are 
favorable  to  popular  education,  but  objections  exist 
in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  free  schools  is  raised. 
What  they  desire  is  that  the  state  shall  appropriate 
an  amount  sufficient  to  give  every  child  the  benefits 
of  a  common  school  education,  and  for  whatever 
deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  state  treasury  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  they  are  willing  to  be 
taxed.” 

'X* HE  IDEA  of  equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
was  wide-spread.  Here  are  two  statements  of  the  case, 
which  have  a  curiously  modem  ring: 

“A  very  respectable  portion  of  the  people  in  this 
township  believe  that  the  state  school  fund  should 
be  enlarged.  Indeed,  this  appears  to  be  the  correct 
method,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  of  great  public 
utility.  For  instance,  some  of  the  townships  in  this 
state  are  far  more  opulent  than  others;  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  the  rich  town¬ 
ships  can  easily  raise  the  amount  allowed  thereby, 
while  the  burden  of  raising  the  same  amount  per 
scholar  would  be  entirely  too  heavy  upon  the  poorer 
townships.  The  consequence  must  be  that  the  poor 
children  of  poor  townships  will  grow  up  without 
an  education ;  and  those  children,  too,  some  of  whom 
might  be  qualified  to  fill  the  highest  stations  in 
society.  Whereas,  if  the  state  fund  was  augmented, 
and  the  money  distributed  according  to  the  annual 
enumeration  of  the  children  of  legal  age  capable  of 
attending  school,  it  would  more  equally  throw  the 
means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  all;  and 
why  not  educate  all  the  children  of  the  state?  .  .  . 

In  a  government  like  ours,  the  perpetuity  of  our 


institutions  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
citizens,  and  it  is  for  the  ^future  benefit  of  each 
individual  child,  that  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  his  or  her  contemporaries  be  well  informed  and 
properly  trained  up. 

“As  it  now  stands,  our  schools,  if  free,  must  be 
made  so  by  township  and  district  assessment,  the 
state  fund  being  a  trifle,  (its  great  value  being  its 
certainty).  One  township  may  raise  a  large  sum  by 
tax,  and  the  adjoining  townships  none  .  .  .  one  * 
district  may  keep  the  school  open  free  while  their 
next  neighboring  school  is  closed  for  want  of  will¬ 
ingness  to  be  taxed.  It  may  be  said,  if  they  have 
not  the  benefits,  they  do  not  bear  the  burden;  but 
it  is  made  a  state  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  the  state,  the  people  of  the  state  to 
support  it;  the  benefit  ought  to  be  then  extended  to 
all  children,  and  the  duty  of  supporting  this  state 
institution  imposed  upon  all  the  people.  There  is 
no  equality  of  taxation  in  the  small  districted  as¬ 
sessments.  One  district  may  have  thrice  as  many 
children  as  its  neighboring  district  of  equal  or 
greater  wealth,  and  I  believe,  it  is  true,  generally, 
that  divisions  numbering  the  most  children,  have  the 
least  wealth  to  educate  them.  “Flocks  and  herds” 
of  this  kind  are  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  poor, 
and  are  very  unproductive  of  anything  to  support  a 
teacher,  though  they  may  form  a  very  good  school. 

In  every  county  may  be  found  instances  of  poor 
and  populous  districts.  .  .  .  The  remedy  is  to  make 
schools  free  throughout  the  state  by  state  appropria¬ 
tion,  raise  the  money  by  general  tax,  or  appropriate 
the  income  of  the  state  for  the  purpose,  and  support 
the  government  by  direct  taxation.  The  hundreds 
who  complain  of  the  school  tax  never  did  and  never 
will  object  to  paying  state  tax;  this  would  prevent 
discordant  jarrings  between  rich  and  poor,  simplify 
the  law,  make  taxation  more  equitable,  because 
more  general,  and  render  the  support  of  free  schools 
in  the  state  certain,  permanent,  and  universal.” 

The  broad  case  for  free  public  schools  was  that  made 
by  State  Superintendent  King  in  1848: 

“Let  not  those  who  have  completed  the  education 
of  their  children,  nor  those  who  have  none,  startle 
at  the  proposition  to  tax  their  property  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  neighbor’s  offspring;  let  them  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  unjust  or  oppressive,  as  it  is  neither. 
Fellow  citizens  are  all  equally  interested  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  tending  to  secure 
the  permanency  of  our  peculiar  institutions,  for  it 
has  been  truly  remarked,  that  ‘a  well  educated  peo¬ 
ple  can  never  be  other  than  free.’  ” 
anZEN  INTEREST 

“If  a  farmer  hires  a  hand  to  till  his  soil  or  feed 
his  swine,  he  will  occasionally  stroll  into  his  field, 
or  walk  to  his  styes;  but  does  he  ever  enter  the 
school  house  in  which  his  children  are  being  edu¬ 
cated;  or  does  he  ever  catechise  them  concerning 
their  studies?” 

'So  writes  a  New  Hanover  superintendent.  In  Hamilton 
Township: 

“The  question,  ‘Do  parents  visit  your  school?* 
has  been  asked  of  every  teacher.  It  has  been  deemed 
a  matter  of  much  importance  by  those  who  have 
had  the  most  experience  in  teaching,  that  parents 
would  do  much  by  occasionally  visiting  the  schools; 
it  would  encourage  and  strengthen  the  teacher  in 
his  position,  by  a  community  of  feeling  between  him 
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\  This  is  the  first  installment  of  a  history  of  the 

iNew  Jersey  Education  Asosciation  being  prepared 
to  mark  the  Centennial  of  the  organization.  The 
}  balance  will  appear  in  the  Review  over  the  next 
{  few  months. 

i  This  material  has  been  prepared  by  Laurence  B. 
I  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Review.  The  writer  gladly 
I  acknowledges  his  debt  to  James  D.  Montgomery 
of  Rutherford,  who  wrote  his  Rutgers  doctorate 
f  thesis  on  the  history  of  the  Association.  Other 


I  New  Jersey  education  as  Murray,  Raum,  Dr.  Ellis 
i  A.  Apgar,  Dr.  Ira  Chapman,  and  Dr.  Nelson  K.  Burr. 


I  significant  sources  are  the  reports  of  the  early 
(  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  such  historians  of 


and  his  employers;  their  presence  would  stimulate 
their  children  to  application  and  perseverance.  I 
regret  to  state  that  a  negative  answer  has  almost 
invariably  been  given.” 

“Formerly  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  any  person,  to 
visit  the  school,  and  frequently  whole  terms  would 
pass  away  without  an  individual  entering  the 
school-room,  save  the  superintendent.  Now  it  is 
common  for  parents  to  call  upon  the  teacher  and 
see  how  the  school  is  progressing.” 

Actually,  however,  there  was  a  deep,  wide-spread  citi¬ 
zen  interest  in  public  education.  This  was  the  motive 
power  in  virtually  every  step  forward,  including  the 
founding  of  the  State  Teachers  Association  itself. 

As  early  as  1828  a  “convention”  in  Trenton  appointed 
a  Central  Committee  on  Exiucation  to  canvass  the  State 
and  collect  statistics  from  every  county.  Similar  com¬ 
mittees  grew  up  in  many  townships  and  counties  to  aid 
the  Central  Committee.  The  reports,  however,  showed 
that  over  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  state  were 
without  schooling. 

A  decade  later,  and  despite  legislation  growing  out 
of  the  earlier  activity,  citizen  interest  was  still  strong. 
Another  State  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Education 
met  in  Trenton  on  January  16,  1838.  It  declared  that 
the  school  laws  were  defective  and  ought  to  be  repealed. 
It  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  abolition  of  pauper 
schools.  It  appointed  a  committee,  with  Rev.  George  W. 
Doane.  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  as  chairman,  to  issue  an 
address  to  the  people.  This  address  was  reprinted  by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  in  1938  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  issuance.  In  it  Bishop  Doane  said: 

“Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and  you  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation 
from  a  foreign  power.  You  will  need  less  taxation 
for  the  support  of  pauperism  and  the  punishment  of 
crime.  Look  to  your  schoolhouses.  See  that  they 
are  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers. 
See  that  they  are  taught  themselves  and  apt  to  • 
teach — men  that  fear  God  and  love  their  country. 
See  that  they  are  well  accommodated,  well  treated, 
well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they  will  re¬ 
spect  themselves,  and  your  children  will  respect  them. 
Look  well  to  the  scholars.  Remember  you  are  to 
grow  old  among  them.  Remember  you  are  to  die 
and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands.” 

Out  of  this  movement  grew,  in  the  1840’s,  major 


revisions  of  the  State  school  law,  creation  of  the  State 
Superintendency,  and  the  writing  of  the  State  School 
Fund  into  the  Constitution  of  1844. 

This  citizen  interest  was  reflected  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  In  1848  Superintendent  T.  F.  King  said  in 
his  annual  report: 

“The  editors  of  our  public  papers  have  in  all 
cases  lent  the  aid  of  their  columns  to  those  who 
wished  to  address  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject 
of  general  education.  They  have  given  a  free  in¬ 
sertion  to  all  notices  calling  public  meetings;  and 
more  important  still,  have  generally  lent  their  own 
aid  in  support  of  popular  education.  When  it  is 
considered  how  important  the  influence  is,  which 
is  exercised  by  the  public  press  of  our  country  upon 
any  popular  movement  ...  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  no  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear,  which  will 
act  with  more  force  upon  the  public  mind  than 
that  of  the  press.  How  fortunate  then,  for  us,  that 
the  press  of  our  state  has  lent  its  aid  in  favor  of 
popular  education;  that  it  has  sent  forth  its  daily 
or  weekly  messengers  with  words  of  inspiring  hope, 
calling  upon  the  better  principles  of  our  nature  to 
awaken.” 


i. 


By  1853,  however,  the  time  was  ripe  for  another  re-  f, 
vival  of  citizen  activity.  From  his  oflBce-home  in  Penn¬ 
ington  State  Superintendent  John  H.  Phillips  sent  out 
the  following  notice:  ' 

“A  convention  of  the  friends  of  education  will  1 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Trenton  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
day  of  October  next,  at  10  o’clock  a.m.  The  object 
of  the  convention  is  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
common  school  education.  The  friends  of  the  cause 
throughout  the  state  are  invited  to  attend. 

Of  that  meeting  held  in  Temperance  Hall,  he  reports: 

“Although  it  was  convened  under  somewhat  un-  ‘ 
favorable  circumstances,  at  a  season  when,  from 
political  and  other  considerations,  the  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
demanded,  yet  its  proceedings  were  of  a  highly 
interesting  and  important  character;  evincing  not 
only  the  strong  interest  felt  in  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  improving 
and  perfecting  our  common  school  system,  as  well 
as  the  extension  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
among  the  people.” 

That  meeting  adopted  resolutions  urging: 

1.  Free  education  everywhere. 

2.  Organization  of  associations  of  teachers  and 
and  friends  of  education  in  every  county  and 
every  town. 

3.  A  full-time  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500  annually. 

4.  State  appropriation  of  $100  for  each  county 
holding  an  annual  institute. 

5.  Appropriation  to  each  district  for  a  school 
library. 

6.  Adoption  of  a  State  educational  journal. 

The  State  Elducational  Journal  favor^  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  the  New  Jersey  Life  Boat  and  Literary 
Standard,  later  known  as  the  New  Jersey  Literary  Stand¬ 
ard;  its  editors  were  Isaiah  Peckham  and  William  R. 
Howell,  Newark  teachers. 

The  organization  of  the  State  Teachers  Association 
was  clearly  an  outgrowth  of  this  meeting  and  its  second 
resolution.  Two  months  later  the  teachers  themselves 
were  called  together  in  New  Brunswick. 
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Photograph  of  Lafayette  School,  Highland  Park 


FACTS  OX  CLASS  SIZE 

Prepared  by  the  NJEA  Research  Division 


The  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  recently  issued  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Class  Size  and  School  Costs” 
Seeking  a  way  to  keep  school  costs 
down,  this  organization  presents  the 
possibility  of  keeping  school  costs 
from  rising  by  the  method  of  larger 
class  size.  Four  major  points  on  class 
size  were  raised  in  the  release:  (1) 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  New  Jersey 
has  declined  in  the  past  twenty  years; 
(2)  there  appears  to  be  too  heavy  a 
concentration  of  classes  of  fewer  than 
25  pupils;  (3)  class  size  policies  vary 
widely;  (4)  there  is  a  lack  of  authori¬ 
tative,  consistent  standards  on  class 
size. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between 
pupil-teacher  ratio  and  average  class 
siae? 

Pupil-teacher  ratio  is  an  average 
that  measures  the  total  pupils  enrolled 
against  the  total  number  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff — classroom  teachers, 
principals,  guidance  counselors,  su¬ 
pervisors,  special  teachers,  etc.  Aver¬ 
age  class  size  is  the  sum  of  the  enroll¬ 
ments  of  individual  classes  divided  by 
the  number  of  classes. 

In  a  small  elementary  school  dis¬ 
trict  with  a  teaching  principal  plus 
six  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  196 
pupils,  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  28 
and  the  average  class  size  is  also  28. 
The  modem  school  system  requires 
instmctional  and  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  in  addition  to  the  classroom 
teachers.  This  will  cause  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  to  be  lower  than  the  av¬ 
erage  class  size.  In  a  large  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  New  Jersey,  the  average  ele¬ 
mentary  school  class  size  is  33.7  pu¬ 
pils.  but  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  is 
29.5  pupils. 

An  even  larger  number  of  special 
services  requiring  additional  person¬ 
nel  are  found  in  the  modem  secondarv 
school,  thus  tending  to  lower  still 
more  the  pupil-teacher  ratio.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  ratio  is  seriously  affected  by 
the  fact  that  the  typical  student’s  day 
is  seven  class  periods  in  length  while 
the  teacher  commonly  has  five  class 
periods  excluding  special  assignments. 
Thus,  one  and  two-fifths  teachers  are 
required  for  each  group  of  students 
of  average  class  size.  This  alone  would 
cause  an  average  class  size  of  28  to 
become  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  20. 
When  these  two  factors  are  put  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
in  a  large  New  Jersey  city  the  second¬ 
ary  school  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  17.1 
while  the  average  class  size  is  between 
26  and  27  pupils. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  concerned  as 
to  whether  instructional  groups  are 
too  large  or  too  small,  the  average 
class  size  should  be  the  index  used. 
Low  pupil-teacher  ratios  may  or  may 


not  indicate  a  correspondingly  low 
average  class  size. 

2.  What  has  happened  to  the  aver¬ 
age  class  size  during  the  last  twenty 
years? 

In  New  Jersey,  the  average  elemen¬ 
tary  school  class  size  in  1933  was  ap¬ 
proximately  33  pupils  and  by  1952 
it  was  28  pupils.  The  average  high 
school  class  size  for  all  academic  sub¬ 
jects  was  28.4  pupils  in  1933  and  by 
1952  had  decreased  to  25.5  pupils. 
The  figures  for  1933  were  obtained 
from  the  Governor’s  School  Survey 
Commission  report.  The  1952  figures 
were  computed  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education’s  research  re¬ 
port  entitled  “The  Demand  and  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Teachers,  1951-1952.” 

Class  size  surveys  made  every  five 
years  by  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  reveal  that  the  trend 
throughout  the  nation  has  paralled 
very  closely  the  reduction  in  class  size 
experienced  by  New  Jersey’s  schools. 

3.  What  has  caused  the  decrease  in 
average  class  size  during  the  last  two 
decades? 

(1)  In  the  worst  period  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  many  boards  of  education 
cut  costs  to  the  bone  by  eliminating 
Art,  Music,  Industrial  Arts,  and  other 
special  subjects.  Since  a  big  majoritv 
of  the  classes  in  these  areas  enroll 
fewer  than  25  pupils,  the  gradual  re¬ 
storation  and  even  expansion  of  these 
subject  areas  would  tend  to  decrease 
the  average  class  size. 

(2)  As  economic  conditions  began 
to  improve  after  the  depression  of  the 
thirties,  some  school  boards  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  made  definite  efforts  to 
decrease  class  size  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction. 

(3)  School  enrollments  were  de¬ 
creasing  during  the  period  from  1933 


to  1946.  The  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  found  that  a  secondary 
school  is  unable  to  decrease  its  teach¬ 
ers  in  proportion  to  the  decline  in  en¬ 
rollments.  If  the  Solid  Geometry  en¬ 
rollment  decreases  from  25  to  17,  or 
the  French  III  enrollment  from  23  to 
15,  there  is  no  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  number  of  classes  and  hence 
the  number  of  teachers  needed  remains 
the  same.  Although  the  average  sec¬ 
ondary  school  class  size  is  25.5  pupils, 
the  Department  estimated  that  it  takes 
an  average  enrollment  decrease  of  70 
pupils  for  each  teacher  that  can  be 
released.  Thus,  during  periods  of  de¬ 
clining  enrollments,  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  average  class  size  to  decline 
if  other  factors  are  held  constant. 

4.  Does  class  size  practice  change 
from  grade  to  grade  and  from  subject 
to  subject? 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  aver¬ 
age  class  size  in  secondary  schools 
generally  is  lower  than  that  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Class  size  practice  dif¬ 
fers  also  from  grade  to  grade  and 
from  subject  to  subject.  Last  year  in 
New  Jersey,  44%  of  all  kindergarten 
classes  contained  fewer  than  25  pu¬ 
pils,  but  only  22%  of  the  fourth  grade 
classes  enrolled  fewer  than  25  pupils. 

In  New  Jersey  high  schools  last 
year,  90%  of  the  Agriculture  classes. 
93%  of  the  Home  Economics.  85% 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  classes,  and 
80%  of  the  Art  classes  enrolled  fewer 
than  25  pupils.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  31%  of  the  Social  Studies  class¬ 
es  and  33%  of  the  English  classes 
enrolled  fewer  than  25  pupils. 

5.  Wbat  are  the  reasons  for  classes 
of  less  than  25  pupils? 

(1)  Last  year.  9006  classes  or 
about  one-third  of  those  containing 
less  than  25  pupils  were  in  the  sub- 
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ject  areas  of  Art,  Home  Ex:onomics, 
and  Industrial  Arts  where  good  edu¬ 
cational  class  size  policy  generally 
dictates  small  classes. 

(2)  Lack  of  sufficient  enrollment 
in  a  subject  to  obtain  a  class  of  the 
desired  size,  or  just  a  few  more  than 
enough  pupils  for  one  class  but  not 
enough  for  two,  accounts  for  many 
classes  enrolling  less  than  25.  When 
a  policy  on  class  size  is  set  even  as 
high  as  30,  a  certain  percentage  of 
classes  will  of  necessity  run  below 
25  and,  of  course,  some  will  run  over 
35. 


(3)  Special  classes,  such  as  those 
for  the  deaf,  blind,  or  physically 
handicapped,  are  required  by  law  to 
be  very  small. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  small  classes? 

( 1 1  Greater  attention  can  be  given 
to  individual  differences  and  needs. 

(2)  Smaller  groups  may  be  guided 
through  more  areas  of  experience. 

(3)  Greater  attention  can  be  paid 
to  the  special  problems  of  both  the 
fast  and  slow  learners. 

(4)  Better  opportunities  to  develop 
attitudes  and  the  encouragement  of 
individual  interests  in  children. 

(5)  More  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion  is  possible  in  a  small  class. 

(6)  Smaller  classes  permit  more 
individual  participation  in  discussion. 

7.  Who  determines  class  sise  policy? 

Class  size  policy  is  determined  by 

the  local  school  district  rather  than 
by  official  standards  imposed  from 
above.  Most  research  studies  in  this 
field  are  inadequate  and  outmoded. 
The  general  opinion  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  however,  is  that  bet¬ 
ter  teaching  can  be  done  if  classes 
are  small.  One  of  the  important  ad- 
antages  of  private  schools  is  the  su¬ 
perior  learning  situation  provided  by 
very  small  class  sizes. 

Ultimately,  parents  and  citizens 
help  decide  what  the  class  size  policy 
shall  be.  While  the  board  of  education 
and  its  professional  staff  set  up  the 
policv.  thev  do  so  in  light  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  education  that  the  people  of 
that  local  district  demand  or  are  will¬ 
ing  to  support,  and  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  this  policy  has  an  important 
effect  on  school  costs. 

8.  Why  did  the  Governor's  School 
Survey  Commission  of  1933  recommend 
an  increase  in  class  size? 

The  1933  study  was  an  emergency, 
economy  study  begun  when  national 
income  suddenly  dropped  from  82 
billion  to  40  billion,  when  emergency 
salary  reductions  were  common,  and 
when  teachers  frequently  were  not  be¬ 
ing  paid.  Higher  class  sizes  were  the 
only  wav  out  of  a  very  bad  situation. 
Thev  had  to  be  tolerated  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  but  are  certainly  not- to  be  re¬ 
commended  for  1952  in  a  period  of 


national  prosperity.  The  report  went 
on  to  say  “it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
in  large  classes  the  same  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences  and  needs  as  is  given  to  these 
in  small  classes.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  the  task  of  each  community  to 
decide  what  type  of  instruction  it  de¬ 
sires  to  support.” 

9.  Why  is  there  a  lack  of  an  official 
standard  in  class  size? 

We  have  seen  above  how  class  size 
varies  if  we  are  to  adapt  instruction 
to  meet  the  needs  of  various  grade 
levels  in  elementary  schools  and  the 
many  subject  fields  in  secondary 
schools.  Enrollment  trends  and  the 
breadth  of  curricular  offerings  also 
have  an  effect  upon  class  size.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  education  helps  determine  class 
size.  With  all  of  these  variable  factors 
present,  it  is  obvious  that  no  official 
standard  on  class  size  can  be  formed. 


If  we  mean  by  an  official  standard, 
a  required  class  size  average  deter¬ 
mined  by  state  education  officials,  the 
lack  of  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
local  district  controls  class  size.  Just 
as  the  local  school  district  decides 
how  much  it  should  spend  for  educa¬ 
tion  so  it  also  decides  how  large 
classes  shall  be  in  the  schools  of  that 
district.  The  removal  of  local  control 
over  class  size  would  inevitably  force 
a  loss  of  control  over  both  the  quality 
of  and  the  cost  of  education  within 
that  district. 

10.  Should  State  Aid  wait  on  studies 
of  a  change  in  class  size  policy? 

No.  We  could  have  changed  our  pol¬ 
icies  in  class  size  any  time  in  the  past, 
and  can  change  them  any  time  in  the 
future — with  or  without  State  Aid. 
The  two  problems  are  in  no  way  di¬ 
rectly  related,  and  the  children  can¬ 
not  wait. 


December  Orckidd  to. 


New  Jersey  Geography  Teachers 
foi  a  vigorous  attempt  to  make  pupils 
more  geography-minded.  Their  Coun¬ 
cil  is  sponsoring  an  essay  contest  for 
students  in  Grades  7-12  on  the  topic 
“Is  it  essential  for  the  American  stud¬ 
ent  to  be  geographically  informed?” 
Prizes  valued  at  more  than  S300  are 
being  offered.  The  contest  ends  on 
February  28,  1953.  Full  information 
is  available  from  Berenice  Casper. 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College. 

NSPRA  (the  National  School  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association)  for  compil¬ 
ing  a  Public  Relations  Packet  con¬ 
taining  over  20  separate  items  for  the 
inspiration  and  use  of  in-service  train¬ 
ing  programs,  college  classes,  and 
public  relations  committees.  It  costs 
$2.75.  It  is  available  from  NSPRA. 
1201  16th  St.  NW,  Washington  6. 

Camden  for  its  “annual”  report — 
always  a  model  of  putting  the  best 
foot  foremost.  This  year’s  report  is 
in  a  new  and  larger  size,  but  it  retains 
the  fine  illustrations  and  the  imagi¬ 
native  presentation  of  previous  Cam¬ 
den  reports.  The  emphasis  in  this 
year’s  report  is  on  answering  dozens 
of  parent  questions  about  modern 
schools — from  WheU  are  Intramural 
sports?  to  the  effect  of  television  on 
school  work. 

Euclid  School,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
where  the  principal  sends  a  Christ¬ 
mas  letter  home.  The  letter  tells  about 
the  school’s  Christmas  activities,  an- 
noun^:es  the  Christmas  vacation  sched¬ 
ule,  and  makes  some  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  parents  for  Christmas  gifts 
to  pupils — including  an  encyclopedia. 


a  fountain  pen,  and  an  alarm  clock. 
The  school  offers  to  help  in  making 
selections. 

Margaret  D.  Scully  of  Wildwood 
for  a  fifth  grade  circus  program 
which  delighted  the  whole  high  school 
and  had  a  great  many  significant  edu¬ 
cational  implications.  It  was  one  of 
those  projects  which  start  in  a  class¬ 
room,  and  end  hy  involving  most  of 
the  school  and  a  large  part  of  the 
community.  It  was  entirely  class- 
written,  and  provided  responsible 
parts  for  every  member  of  the  class, 
including  several  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  It  also  had  numerous  out¬ 
growths,  in  the  form  of  letters,  poems, 
and  other  activities. 


(Photo  by  James  Gallagher) 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Somerset  Beginnings 


In  preparation  for  the  NJEA  Centennial,  many  counties  are 
starting  to  review  their  own  educational  beginnings.  Last  year 
the  Somerset  County  Education  Association  held  a  Centen¬ 
nial  Program  in  Bound  Brook  High  School,  marking  more 
than  100  years  of  teacher  institutes  in  that  county.  For 
that  meeting.  Miss  Francis,  a  Somerville  teacher  and  a  member 
of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee,  dug  into  old  newspaper 
files  and  came  up  with  this  interesting  picture  of  what  early 
schools,  teachers,  and  county  institutes  were  like. 


The  First  mention  of  a  separate 


^  school  building  in  Somerset  County 
was  in  1725.  This  school  was  located 
somewhere  in  Raritan  south  of  the 


The  first  complete  description  of  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
education  is  in  the  early  histories  of 
Somerset  County.  It  was  erected  in 
1795.  It  was  one  story  high,  covered 
twenty-four  square  feet,  had  one  door, 
a  large  fireplace  which  could  hold 
logs  of  any  length,  the  plainest  of 
wooden  benches  without  any  backs, 
a  long  table,  and  an  easy  arm  chair 
for  the  teacher.  It  was  painted  red 
with  white  casings.  This  building  was 
located  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Hillsborough  Township. 


AN  EARLY  TEACHER 


He  was  greatly  criticized  for  his 
lack  of  church  attendance.  More  talk 
was  stirred  up  by  this  habit  than  any 
other  fact  concerning  the  teacher. 
Among  many  it  was  believed  that 
strange  noises  could  be  heard  about 
the  school  house  at  night.  These  were 
said  to  be  the  murmurings  of  the  evil 
spirits  with  whom  the  school  master 
communed. 

In  his  later  years  he  repaired  to  a 
piece  of  property  which  he  bought 
north  of  what  is  now  Somerville.  A 
cave  was  located  on  this  property. 
Here  the  school  master  spent  his  last 
days  cared  for  by  the  citizens  of  the 


FIRST  INSTITUTES 


One  of  the  early  teachers  was  John 
Warburton,  an  Englishman  of  more 
than  middle  age,  of  careful  habits,  of 
a  respectable  deportment,  decided  in 
the  government  of  his  school,  some¬ 
times  hasty  in  his  actions,  kind  and 
affectionate  to  the  younger  children, 
a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
birch  when  necessary.  He  thoroughly 
taught  English,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  the  Bible.  He  lived  in  the  school. 
His  food  was  furnished  by  his  em¬ 
ployers,  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  attended  school. 

He  would  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning  with  the  employer  who  was 
to  furnish  his  food  for  the  coming 
week.  After  the  meal  he  would  take  a 
long  walk  and  subsequently  return  to 
his  living  quarters  in  the  school 
house.  Much  talk  and  many  guesses 
were  made  concerning  these  walks. 
It  was  later  known  that  he'  would 
walk  to  New  Brunswick  to  post  a  let¬ 
ter  containing  money  to  his  aged 
parents  who  lived  in  England. 


In  the  early  days  just  an  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  teaching  plus  some  skill 
in  the  rudimentary  subjects  were  the 
only  requirements.  Since  there  was 
a  wide  range  of  ability  in  the  skill  of 
keeping  school,  there  was  a  need  for 
establishing  some  uniformity  in 
school  management  and  in  school 
methods.  This  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  County  Teachers  Institute 
in  Somerset  County,  the  first  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Who  was  responsible  for  the  idea 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  In¬ 
stitute  is  unknown.  Two  leaders  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  first  meetings  were  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Dr.  King,  and  J.  P.  Sever¬ 
ance,  Principal  of  the  Female  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Somerville. 

The  best  description  of  this  first 
Institute  comes  from  “The  Somerset 
Whig”  which  gave  much  newspaper 
space  to  the  schools.  Said  the  Whig: 

“Attendance  will  involve  neces¬ 
sarily  the  loss  of  one  week’s  teaching 
in  school,  and  the  expense  of  the 
hoard  during  the  week  in  Somerville; 
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but  it  will  be  difficult  to  propose  a 
plan  by  which  greater  advantage  can 
be  gained  at  so  small  an  expense  of 
time  and  money,  and  no  teacher  can 
fairly  object  that  he  has  not  received 
an  equivalent  without  a  trial.  This  is 
an  experiment  for  the  teachers  of 
Somerset  County,  to  be  repeated  only 
if  the  teachers  will  take  hold  of  it  in 
a  proper  spirit,  and  say  that  it  must 
be  repeated. 

“Here  is  a  Normal  School  on  a 
small  scale,  the  largest  we  attempt  at 
present;  and  when  the  community 
sees  that  teachers  desire  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  improve  them¬ 
selves,  there  will  be  reason  to  expect 
that  efforts  to  establish  a  Normal 
School  will  be  sustained  and  enforced 
until  successful.  The  exercises  of  the 
Institute  will  be  interspersed  with  lec¬ 
tures  and  addresses.  The  State  Super¬ 
intendent  will  be  present  and  an  in¬ 
vitation  has  been  sent  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  render  the  meeting  agreeable  and 
profitable.” 

The  week  following  the  meetings 
the  Whig  reported  that  “there  was  a 
respectable  attendance  of  teachers, 
and  much  interest  in  the  proceedings 
was  manifested  by  our  citizens,  who 
also  attended  in  large  numbers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  much  good  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  sitting  of  the  Institute. 
A  spirit  of  investigation  will  be  ex¬ 
cited  among  the  teachers,  and  they 
will  doubtless  pass  in  review  their 
books  and  their  studies,  in  relation  to 
the  various  questions  that  were  raised 
and  discussed  during  the  week.” 

“NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  ” 

The  second  County  Institute  was 
held  during  the  week  of  October  8, 
1849.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  Whig 
requesting  the  teachers  to  register  be¬ 
forehand  and  to  bring  a  Bible,  the 
Reading  book  used  in  the  Advanced 
Class,  a  Dictionary,  an  Arithmetic, 
some  stationery,  a  slate,  and  a  blank 
book  for  taking  notes.  The  subjects 
covered  by  this  second  Institute  were 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  Reading,  Or¬ 
thography,  Arithmetic,  Parsing  in 
Grammar,  General-  Principles  in  Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astron¬ 
omy,  and  Physiology. 
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School  Activities  Fund 

An  Accounting  Problem 


1 


By  R.  S.  POLLOCK 
Sayerville 


Money  from  student  activities  be¬ 
gins  to  fall  in  the  teacher’s  lap 
in  ever  increasing  quantities  from  al¬ 
most  the  first  day  of  school,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  drop,  in  varying  amounts 
until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  In 
olden  days  the  amounts  were  small, 
activities  were  few,  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  tended  to  ignore  all  but  a  selec¬ 
ted  few  (e.g.  sports),  as  being  trivial, 
and  the  teacher-in-charge,  as  sponsor, 
usually  had  complete  control  of  the 
money  with  only  a  slight  amount  of 
supervision  if  any. 

Pupils  participated  freely;  “pock¬ 
et”  and  “desk-drawer”  banking  were 
routine;  collections  and  disburse¬ 
ments  were  unorganized;  and  account¬ 
ing  was  non-uniform,  inadequate,  and 
often  left  much  to  be  desired.  Under 
these  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that 
inaccuracies,  carelessness  and  even 
theft  were  not  uncommon  and  that  the 
school’s  public  relations  suffered 
through  excessive  delay  or  actual  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  outstanding  bills.  New 
teachers  hired  during  the  summer  fre¬ 
quently  found  themselves  in  charge 
of  activities  with  unpaid  bills  out¬ 
standing  from  the  previous  school 
year  and  no  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  a  payment;  or  worse, 
no  funds  for  the  purpose. 

SUBSTANTIAL  SUMS 
The  expansion,  in  recent  years,  of 
the  number  of  school  activities  to¬ 
gether  with  increases  in  the  amount 
of  money  handled  because  of  higher 
prices  has  forced  some  improvement. 
Many  school  systems  have  centralized 
the  accounting  and  handling  of  activi¬ 
ties  funds.  Some  school  systems  have 
made  Board  officials  or  members  of 
the  Administration  responsible  for  the 
safe-keeping  and  supervision  of  these 
funds  and  supplied  suitable  materials 
and  procedures  to  promote  efficient 
operation.  When  we  realize  that  a 
school  system  of  one  thousand  pupils, 
having  a  full  activities  program  of 
sports,  cafeterias,  class  dances,  senior 
trip,  senior  prom,  school  projects, 
milk  projects,  magazine  drives,  chari¬ 
table  drives  and  collections,  dramatic 
productions,  concerts  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  activities,  as  well  as  club  activities 
and  class  or  group  trips,  will  collect 
and  expend  in  a  single  school  year 
funds  that  are  likely  to  exceed  820.- 
000,  we  easily  see  that  suitable  means 
for  handling  these  funds  are  required. 

The  public  is  and  has  a  right  to  be 
interested  in  how  these  monies  are 
raised  and  spent.  They  have  a  right 


to  expect  honesty  and  care  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  the  money. 
Merchants  have  a  right  to  expect  to 
be  paid  promptly  and  parents  and 
citizens  alike  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  their  children  be  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  against  fraud,  malfeasance  and 
negligence.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  inasmuch  as  the  raising 
and  spending  of  money  occupies  a 
measurable  portion  of  the  school  day 
and  is  of  some  importance  as  a  life 
activity,  some  educational  benefits 
should  be  realized  from  it. 

AUDIT  REQUIRED 
A  realization  of  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  Activity  Funds  in 
the  over  all  picture  of  school  life,  led 
the  legislature  in  1951,  to  pass  a  law 
known  as  Chap.  229,  P.L.  1951,  re¬ 
quiring  Boards  of  Education  to  super¬ 
vise  activity  funds  through  an  annual 
audit  to  be  made  by  a  properly  quali- 


Mr.  Pollock  here¬ 
with  offers  sam¬ 
ple  forms  for  ac- 
coanting  for 
School  Activities 
Funds,  and  charts 
to  show  good 
routines  for  de- 
positing  and 
spending  such 
funds. 


fied  and  licensed  accountant.  The  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  law  were  effective 
for  the  first  time  during  the  school 
year  1951-52.  No  summarizing  report 
is  yet  available  on  this  state  wide  au¬ 
dit  but  some  general  trends  with  re¬ 
spect  to  basic  principles  would  seem 
to  be  indicated. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  activities 
money  is  not  trivial,  either  in  import¬ 
ance  or  in  amount  and  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  carelessness  in  handling 
it  at  the  pupil-teacher  level.  This  re¬ 
quires  that  a  uniform  procedure  for 
collection,  safe-keeping,  disbursement 
and  accounting  be  set  up  and  adhered 
to  within  any  school  or  school  system. 

Only  one  person  in  each  school 
should  be  entirely  responsible  for  all 
phases  of  the  activities  accounts.  In 
large  systems  this  person  might  be 
the  building  principal;  in  small  sys¬ 
tems.  the  superintendent;  in  systems 
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having  no  superintendent,  the  district 
clerk  should  be  responsible. 

All  deposits  with  the  exception  of 
Cafeteria  and  Athletics,  which  may 
be  quite  large  and  active,  should  be 
grouped  in  a  single  central  account 
with  suitable  bookkeeping  procedures 
so  that  each  participating  organization 
knows  its  individual  status  at  all  times. 

No  participating  organization  should 
be  permitted  to  borrow  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  account  for  any  reason. 

All  payments  should  be  made  by 
check,  and  all  checks  should  be  sign¬ 
ed  by  a  single,  bonded,  individual.  In 
general,  the  district  clerk  or  Board 
Secretary  is  the  most  desirable  person 
for  this  job. 

REQUISITIONS 

No  checks  should  be  issued  except 
on  written  request,  (requisition) 
which  must  contain  all  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  and  be  accompanied  by  pro¬ 
per  vouchers  (authorization  for  pur¬ 
chase,  invoice  and  evidence  of  re¬ 
ceipt). 

All  requisitions  for  payments  should 
carry  the  signature  of  the  pupil  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  faculty  sponsor,  build¬ 
ing  principal  and  superintendent  or 
his  delegate.  This  requisition  may 
also  serve  as  “Request  for  Purchase” 
or  “Purchase  Order.” 

It  is  desirable  but  not  essential  that 


all  purchases  be  made  by  or  through  a 
single  responsible  individual  and  that 
legally  required  procedures  for  the 
Board  of  Education  be  voluntarily 
followed  by  activities  organizations 
where  possible. 

All  transactions  must  be  completely 
documented  and  the  records  maintain¬ 
ed  in  an  orderly  manner  in  order  that 
audit  as  required  by  law  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  absence  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTCOBIES 

The  educational  values  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aspects  of  activities  should  be 
preserved  and  to  this  end  pupils 
should  participate.  However,  care 
should  be  exercised  to  the  end  that 
pupils  are  not  subjected  to  undue  temp¬ 
tation.  The  use  of  serially  number^ 
rolls  of  tickets,  ticket  vending  ma¬ 
chines,  cash  registers,  etc.  is  desirable 


where  the  volume  of  business  war¬ 
rants. 

The  mechanical  aspects  of  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  above  principles  will 
vary  in  complexity  with  the  size,  or¬ 
ganization  and  amount  of  activity 
within  a  given  school  or  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  use  of  suitable  forms  and 
standardization  of  procedure  will  speed 
and  facilitate  matters  but  forms  need 
not  be  complex  or  costly.  The  basic 
elements  of  a  centralized  activities  ac¬ 
counting  system  are  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  diagram.  The  forms  can 
be  simplified  or  expanded  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  individual  case 
and  could  be  printed,  mimeographed, 
hektographed  or  roughed  out  in  pen¬ 
cil  as  needed.  Their  use,  however,  is 
essential  if  the  system  is  to  be  capable 
of  audit. 
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Dunellen  High  School  is  in  its  fourth  year  of  regular  weekly  \ 
programs.  Intelligent  planning  to  tap  all  school  resources  gets  j 
thirty  minutes  of  microphone  stuff  on  tape  and  air-ready.  | 


By  SAMUEL  KILISHEK 

Dunellen 

VERYBODY  gets  into  the  act  here  in 
the  Dunellen  Public  Schools.  The 
act  is  our  weekly  radio  broadcast, 
where  the  Superintendent  and 
the  beginning  pupil  may  and  often  do 
meet  face  to  face  before  a  microphone. 
In  our  fourth  year  of  broadcasting, 
the  weekly  thirty-minute  broadcast  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  from 
kindergarten  to  the  twelfth  grade. 

We  broke  into  broadcasting  when 
radio  station  WAWZ  offered  us  a 
weekly  half  hour  spot  of  free  time. 
Here  was  a  challenge.  Where  was  the 
material  for  these  broadcasts  to  come 
from  week  after  week?  Where  would 
we  secure  talent?  Were  we  being 
naive  to  even  consider  such  a  step? 
Other  schools  in  our  area  had  quickly 
abandoned  broadcasting  when  they 
found  that  a  monthly  half  hour  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  harassing  experience. 
After  due  consideration  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  broadcasting  was  considered 
worth  a  try. 

This  series  of  broadcasts  was  en¬ 
tered  into  because  the  administration 
and  faculty  felt  that  through  the 
medium  of  broadcasting  a  genuine 
public  service  would  be  rendered  to 
the  community  at  large.  The  public 
service  would  embrace  such  areas  as 
the  dissemination  of  information  in 
the  fields  of  health,  citizenship,  and 
general  educational  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

PUPIL-CENTERED 

It  was  early  determined  as  a  policy 
that  the  program  should  be  pupil- 
centered.  Pupils  were  to  have  a 
major  share  in  the  production  and 
presentation  of  programs.  Invaluable 
experience  would  be  obtained  by  the 


pupils  in  the  artistic  and  technical 
areas  of  broadcasting.  This  policy  has 
been  faithfully  adhered  to. 

After  our  first  program,  it  was 
realized  that  program  material  and 
scheduling  constituted  major  prob¬ 
lems.  For  the  rest  of  the  school  year 
we  cautiously  felt  our  way  along, 
probing  and  exploring  this  new  me¬ 
dium.  Programs  aired  experimentally 
included  interviews,  drama,  sports, 
music,  distinguished  speakers,  panel 
discussions,  variety,  and  classroom 
excursions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
of  broadcasting,  a  faculty  radio  com¬ 
mittee  at  large  was  appointed.  The 
function  of  the  committee  was  to  sub¬ 
mit  program  suggestions,  to  schedule 
and  allot  broadcast  dates  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  publicity  for  these  pro¬ 
grams.  The  committee  worked  har¬ 
moniously  with  some  healthy  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constituted 
good  listening. 

About  one  in  five  broadcasts  orig¬ 
inate  in  a  regular  class  period.  Part 
of  the  class  doubles  as  audience.  At 
first  it  might  take  as  long  as  75  min¬ 
utes  to  do  a  30  minute  show.  Now 
there  are  almost  no  retakes  or  back¬ 
tracking.  The  programs  flow  smoothly. 
The  equipment  is  set  up  unobtrusively 
and  quickly  dismantled.  The  average 
time  for  a  broadcast  taping  requires 
about  42  minutes  including  set-up  and 
dismantling  of  equipment. 

PROGRAM  PATTERN 

After  the  second  year  of  broadcast¬ 
ing,  programming  began  to  have  a 


definite  pattern.  Analysis  showed  need 
for  certain  programs  to  expedite  school  I 
news  and  services.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  program  types  from  which  a  ^ 
yearly  schedule  can  readily  be  drawn. 
Notice  that  programming  is  shared  by  | 
each  department;  there  is  equitable 
opportunity  for  expression  without 
overburdening  any  one  group  unduly. 
Holiday  (8)  Columbus  Day,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Christmas,  Lincoln’s  and  | 
Washington’s  Birthdays  and  Me¬ 
morial  Day.  1 

Musical  (6)  Fall  and  Spring  Band  ! 
Concerts.  Fall  and  Spring  Orchestra  j 
Concerts.  Carols  by  Candle  Light  * 
and  Easter  Chorals. 

Quizzes  (2)  Junior  High  School  (1) 
Senior  High  School 
Drama  (2)  One  Act  Plays 
Departmental  Presentations  (8) 
Sports  (3)  Fall,  winter  and  spring. 
Superintendents  Night  (1) 

P.  T.  A.  (1) 

Safety  (1) 

Round  Table  and  Panel  Discus¬ 
sions  (4)  Two  Adult,  Two  Pupil 
Distinguished  Visitors  (2) 

Book  Night  (1) 

Guidance  (1) 

Alumni  (1) 

Clubs  (1) 

Senior's  Night  (1) 

Graduation  (1) 

School  Open  and  Close  (2) 

Here  we  have  a  total  of  forty-seven 
possible  programs.  Our  normal  yearly 
schedule  calls  for  forty-three  broad¬ 
casts.  From  such  an  analysis  it  is 
possible  to  plan  far  enough  ahead  to 
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SUMMER  SESSION 
FOR  TEACHERS 


^ ^  V- '  .  kTA i \  yl  ■/..  ' 


Temple  University  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  its 
Summer  Sessions  for  1953.  Regular  University 
facilities  are  available  to  teachers,  school’ 
principals  and  superintendents.  If  you  require 
counes  for  certification,  or  if  you  are  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree.  Temple  Summer  Sessions  are 
ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  Apart  from  its 
educational  advantages,  the  University — and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs — offer 
many  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You'll  enjoy  spending  a  summer  in  Philadelphia. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
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give  each  teacher  concerned  ample 
time  to  prepare  a  program  that  will 
have  good  listening  appeal. 

RECORDING  HELPS 

The  greater  percentage  of  the  Dun- 
ellen  broadcasts  are  done  by  tape 
recording.  While  occasional  live  shows 
are  done,  tape  recording  was  found 
to  offer  several  advantages.  It  ob¬ 
viated  the  necessity  for  transporting 
large  groups  to  the  studios.  Tape  re¬ 
cording  relieved  pressure  on  the  “cast” 
by  permitting  “fluffs”  to  be  rectified; 
programs  could  be  made  up  in  ad¬ 
vance,  with  a  spare  program  always 
ready  to  fill  in.  It  also  permits  special 
events  or  dramatic  programs  to  be 
filed  in  the  archives. 

Our  broadcast  time  is  at  6:30  p.m.; 
early  enough  to  catch  the  household 
in  together  and  yet  not  compete  with 
television.  Parents  are  usually  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  their  children  over  the 
air,  and  are  quite  surprised  at  the 
quality  of  program  material  enlivened 
by  their  youngsters’  talent. 

We  set  high  standards  for  our 
broadcasts  and  honestly  feel  that  they 
are  constantly  improving.  All  of  us, 
teachers  and  pupils,  are  finding  radio 
broadcasting  an  enriching  experience, 
a  great  adventure  and  a  wonderful 
outlet  for  talent  in  a  truly  objective 
manner. 

RADIO  CLUB 

In  conjunction  with  our  broadcast¬ 
ing  an  interesting  sidelight  is  the 
development  of  a  radio  club  composed 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested 
in  the  technical  aspects  of  radio.  As 
a  result  of  their  interest  an  amateur 
broadcasting  license  was  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  the  assigned  call  W2FNO. 
W2FNO  expects  to  be  on  the  air  this 
year.  The  club  members  staff  the 
school  sound  system,  assist  in  the 
setup  of  the  broadcast  equipment, 
build  sound  effects,  and  follow  a  study 
program  in  Morse  code  and  electronic 
theory. 

We  now  feel  that  we  are  in  broad¬ 
casting  permanently.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  purchased  a  new  Mag- 
necord  Tape  Recorder.  Until  now 
the  tapes  have  been  made  on  WAWZ 
equipment. 

Here  at  Dunellen  radio  is  almost 
“Old  Hat”  now.  We’re  looking  around 
for  a  television  outlet.  Watch  for  us 
soon  on  Channel  “X”. 


Children  Are  ^ternaiiu  Curious 

By  KATHARINE  SANDMEYER 

Upper  Saddle  River 

^^The  secret  of  teaching  elementary  science  lies  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  herself,  in  her  desire  to  learn,  in  her  own  natural 
curiosity  and  finally  in  the  joy  of  sharing  in  simple  language, 
her  discoveries,’’  says  Mrs.  Sandmeyer,  whose  adjectives  for  her 
subject  are  informal  and  informative. 


SCIENCE  in  the  elementary  field  is  I 
filled  with  dark  connotations  for  I 
many  teachers.  It  somehow  suggests  | 
the  precision  of  formulae,  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  chemicals,  and  the  neces-  i 
sarily  rational  explanation  of  all  that 
must  follow. 

But,  what  we  term  “elementary 
science”  is  a  very  different  thing.  It 
deals  primarily  with  the  child’s  en¬ 
vironment.  That  means,  if  you  teach 
city  children,  your  science  lessons  are 
going  to  be  drawn  from  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  “How  do  we  get  running 
water  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  an  of¬ 
fice  building?”  “Why  can’t  we  bathe 
in  the  East  River?”  (I’m  thinking  of 
New  York.)  “How  was  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel  made?”  “Where  does  all  the 
dirt  come  from?”  “What  happens  to 
lightning  when  it  strikes  one  of  the 
skyscrapers?” 

These  are  city  questions  and  while 
the  inquisitiveness  of  country  chil¬ 
dren  seems  to  run  along  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  lines,  the  divergence  is  not  so 
great  after  all,  the  laws  of  nature  be¬ 
ing  the  same  for  each.  The  country 
child  will  want  to  know  the  difference 
between  an  artesian  and  a  deep  well; 
why  smoke  rises;  what  makes  fog; 
how  does  a  plant  grow;  how  a  com¬ 
pass  is  made;  and  the  names  of  all 
kinds  of  leaves,  rocks,  and  flowers. 

All  of  these  questions  are  basic  in 
the  developing  mind.  City  or  coun¬ 
try,  children  are  much  the  same;  they 
are  eternally  curious  concerning  the 
world  about  them.  And  you  are  their 
teacher — what  fun  you  can  have! 
‘But,  wait  a  minute,’  you  say,  “I  have 
no  scientific  training  at  all;  I  don’t 
know  these  answers.” 

DIGRESSION  ON  COLLEGE 
All  right,  suppose  you  don’t;  but 
being  a  trained  adult,  you  should  at 
least  know  where  to  find  the  answers. 
And  aren’t  you  ever  curious  about 
this  wonderful  world  we  live  in?  You 
can’t  possibly  be  too  old  or  too  young 
not  to  ponder  the  eternal  “why”  of 
things. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious 
solutions  is,  of  course,  for  you  to  go 


to  school  and  take  a  course  (even  a 
fairly  technical  one)  on  the  under¬ 
graduate  level.  I  did  just  exactly  that 
several  years  ago  by  going  back  to 
college  for  inorganic  chamistry  twenty 
years  after  graduation.  There’s  a 
challenge  in  being  the  only  member 
of  a  class  with  grey  hair  when  you 
look  about  you  at  all  the  smart, 
young  intellectuals  who  have  yet  to 
get  their  first  job.  You  quietly  deter¬ 
mine  that  you  will  not  flunk  this 
course;  you  will  not  get  a  C;  you 
will  get  a  B,  and  maybe  an  A.  You 
work;  you  really  touch  the  bottom  of 
ignorance,  and  somehow  you  study 
very  hard  and  when  it’s  all  over  you 
feel  so  infinitely  rewarded  in  so 
many  ways:  hard-won  knowledge, 
strengthened  study  habits,  and,  best 
of  all,  knowing  you  can  still  come 
out  on  top  with  the  rest  of  them. 

The  time  after  exams  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  I  felt  wearily  that  achieve¬ 
ment  was  not  mine,  and  the  grey  hair 
seemed  heavy  on  my  head.  Joe,  the 
parking  lot  attendant,  was  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  kidded  me  daily 
about  the  problems  of  learning  and 
advised  me  on  the  mood  of  my  pro¬ 
fessor  who  parked  in  the  same  lot 
some  hours  earlier  each  morning. 
This  particular  hot  forenoon,  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  I  parked  the 
car  and  got  out.  Joe  was  there  as 
usual ;  he  accepted  the  fee  and  re¬ 
marked,  “Your  boss  appeared  to  be 
in  a  pretty  good  humor  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  His  cheerful  grin  widened  as 
he  added,  “I  asked  him  how  you  were 
doin’  in  class  lately  and  it  seems  as 
though  you’re  gettin’  an  .\!”  Oh 
blessed  accomplishment,  oh  joy  of 
learning! 

All  this  reminiscing  seems  far 
afield  from  our  beginning  discussion, 
but  from  the  practical  standpoint  it  is 
not.  The  secret  of  teaching  elemen¬ 
tary  science  lies  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  herself,  in  her  desire  to  learn, 
in  her  own  natural  curiosity  and 
finally  in  the  joy  of  sharing  in  sim¬ 
ple  language,  her  discoveries. 

I  Taking  an  undergraduate  course  is 
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not  absolutely  necessary,  naturally, 
but  it  is  highly  desirable  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  mentally  stimulating 
and  that  is  the  first  step  in  all  learn¬ 
ing. 

CALL  ON  YOUR  FRIENDS 
It  seems  much  easier  to  go  down 
the  street  to  visit  your  friend  Henry 
McAllister  who  works  at  the  weather 
bureau.  You  can  have  a  pleasant  eve¬ 
ning  learning  about  snow,  fog,  hail, 
measuring  precipitation,  and  reading 
weather  maps,  all  in  an  informal 
friendly  way.  It  will  help,  too,  if  you 
have  read  the  highly  readable  and 
informative  little  book  Everyday 
Weather  and  How  It  Works*  by  Her¬ 
man  Schneider. 

After  you  have  read,  discussed  and 
thought,  you  will  have  something  to 
discover  with  your  class,  no  matter 
what  the  season.  A  hail  storm  makes 
a  wonderful  science  lesson.  All  you 
need  is  your  knowledge,  some  gen¬ 
uinely  enthusiastic  interest  in  it  your¬ 
self,  and  the  ability  to  tell  it  all  to 
your  fascinated  youngsters — or  any 
youngster,  for  that  matter.  It’s  all 
teaching,  and  it’s  science. 

Take  fog  on  a  misty,  dark,  morn¬ 
ing — it’s  a  marvellously  interesting 
topic  because  it’s  the  same  stuff  of 
which  white,  fleecy,  clouds  are  made. 
Let  yourself  go  drama-wise;  use  all 
of  your  best  descriptive  words  and 
sit  down  and  tell  all  about  the  damp 
mysteriousness  of  it — about  London 
fogs — remember  Carl  Sandburg’s 
The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet 
It  sits  looking 
over  harbor  and  city 
on  silent  haunches 
and  then  moves  on. 
and  be  sure  to  say  it  with  all  the  soft 
and  lone  beauty  that  the  words  ex¬ 
press.  You  can  copy  the  little  poem 
and  learn  it  (for  English)  and  un¬ 
derstand  what  makes  fog  (for 
science)  and  know  where  London  is 
(for  geography)  and  you’ve  had  a 
profitable  twenty-five  minutes — for 
there  will  be  questions. 

You  can  even  experiment  a  bit  and 
make  some  fog  in  much  the  same  way 
that  it  is  found  in  our  environment. 
Take  a  mayonnaise  jar  and  blow  into 
it  carefully  several  times.  A  light  fog 
will  appear  along  the  sides.  Cap  it 
quickly;  put  it  in  a  warm  place  and 
watch  the  air  within  it  become  clear. 
Now  reverse  the  process;  chill  the  jar 
and  watch  the  air  inside.  Gradually 
along  the  edges  and  the  sides  reap¬ 
pears  the  fog. 

You  have  eyes:  look  observingly 
at  the  world  about  you.  You  have  a 
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mind;  think  carefully  upon  these 
things;  and  above  all  take  time  to 
marvel  at  it! 

ANY  TIME  IS  GOOD 

When’s  the  best  time  for  all  this 
informal  informative  stuff  we  call 
“elementary  science?”  Why,  any  time 
is  good.  If  it  starts  to  snow  in  the 
middle  of  a  history  lesson,  many 
small  heads  will  turn  to  watch  it 
fall  outside  the  window  and  calculate 
the  time  until  it  will  be  deep  enough 
to  sled.  How  much  more  profitable 
it  will  be  to  close  the  history  books 
and  think  about  the  snow  and  how  it 
came  to  be!  Take  a  magnifying 
glass;  see  the  infinite  variety  of  pat¬ 
terns,  noting  always  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  the  six  sides.  You  can 
draw  them,  combining  art  and  science. 

Our  illustrations  seem  taken  mostly 
from  the  weather.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  few  things  are  as  ubiquitous 
as  the  weather,  as  fruitful  of  analyti¬ 
cal  discussion,  of  as  much  natural 
interest  in  the  minds  of  children,  and 
need  so  little  equipment  for  motiva¬ 
tion  of  learning.  What  did  we  use? 
A  mayonnaise  jar,  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  most  of  all,  the  teacher’s 
mind  and  enthusiasm. 

There  is  so  much  to  stimulate 
thought.  Why,  from  the  schoolroom 
window,  does  the  snow  remain  on  the 
Jones’  roof  and  melt  on  the  roof 
next  door?  Same  weather  for  each; 
something  must  be  different.  The  an¬ 
swer,  in  all  probability,  is  insulation, 
and  that  brings  in  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  discussion  and  perhaps  the 
parallel  questions  of:  \t^y  do  we 
wear  heavier  clothing  in  winter? 
What  about  the  specially  advertised 
linings  that  keep  a  coat  warm  and 
lightweight  at  the  same  time? 

“Make  much  of  the  wonder  of 
what  seem  to  be  small  things,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Guy  V.  Bruce  of  Newark  State 
Teachers  College  tells  his  students; 
“take  time  to  stop  and  marvel  at  the 
fundamental  consistency  of  nature 
with  all  its  infinite  variations  in  our 
lives.” 


Writes  Libretto 
For  New  Opera 

Oue  in  Cincinnati’s  huge  music  hall, 
on  January  31,  a  new  American 
opera  will  be  presented.  It  will  be 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  with  music 
by  Vittorio  Giannini.  The  libretto, 
with  all  credit  to  Shakespeare,  is  by 
Dorothy  Fee,  a  Newark  kindergarten 
teacher,  who  makes  her  home  in  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Miss  Fee  describes  herself  as  “one 
of  those  Music-is-my-hobby”  persons. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard 
School,  has  written  two  “small” 
operas  of  her  own,  and  studies  com¬ 
posing  under  Dr.  Giannini. 

Of  the  Fee-Shakespeare  collabora¬ 
tion,  she  says:  “A  condensation  of 
some  scenes  was  necesary  and  sev¬ 
eral  concerted  numbers  in  rapid 
tempo  demanded  ‘lyrics’.  I  tried  to 
make  them  simple  and  used  words 
and  expressions  taken  from  the  play 
lines.  Dr.  Giannini  himself  selected 
some  additional  text  from  the  son¬ 
nets  and  from  Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

Her  own  operas  are  a  fairy-tale, 
“The  Golden  Goose,”  and  one  based 
on  a  German  short  story,  “Paradise 
Rejected.”  She  is  currently  at  work 
on  a  cantata  for  young  children  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Hayden  Planetarium’s 
“Trip  to  the  Moon.” 

Miss  Fee,  who  teaches  at  So.  10th 
Street  School  in  Newark,  worries  lest 
people  think  her  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ing  is  incidental.  She  insists  that  some 
of  her  most  interesting  projects  have 
been  carried  out  in  her  own  class¬ 
rooms. 


DOROTHY  FEE 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly 

November  6,  1952 


The  £>elegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  convened 
at  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J.  on  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  1952,  at  10:45 
AJii.,  President  William  R.  Stover,  pre¬ 
sided.  A  roll  call  showed  a  quorum  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  seat  Olive  Williams  as  an  alternate 
for  Rhoda  lippincott  of  Morris  Coimty. 

President  WILLIAM  R.  STOVER  re¬ 
viewed  the  work  and  achievements  of 
the  Association  during  the  past  year, 
touching  briefly  on  the  activities  of  the 
various  ccanmlttees,  on  the  new  Head¬ 
quarters,  the  State  School  Aid  Cam¬ 
paign,  the  work  of  the  officers,  execu¬ 
tive  cmnmittee,  and  staff,  leadership 
conferences,  convention  planning,  re¬ 
vision  of  elections  procedures,  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  with  lay  organizations. 
It  was  moved  by  Miss  Ryan,  seconded 
and  passed  to  receive  the  report. 

OEOROE  F.  ZIEGLER,  Treasurer, 
noted  that  his  report  was  covered  by 
that  of  the  Auditing  Committee.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  receive 
the  report.  (Nov.  1952  Review,  pp  89-91) 
FREDERICK  L.  HIPP,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  submitted  a  detailed  record  of  the 
accomplishments  of  NJEA  over  the  past 
decade,  noting  legislative  achievements 
in  the  areas  of  retirement,  tenure,  sala¬ 
ries,  and  school  finance,  the  growth  of 
NJEA  services  and  NEA  membership. 
He  also  outlined  the  work  of  the  present 
NJEA  staff.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  March, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  re¬ 
port  and  to  (xxnmend  Dr.  Hipp  for  it. 

PENSION  POLICY 
ROLAND  ANDERSON,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Pension  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  called  special  attention  to  the 
need  of  acticm  this  year  by  teachers  in 
service  before  1919  who  wish  to  purchase 
prior  service  credit,  and  by  those  who 
are  eligible  for  military  service  credit 
while  employed  by  out-of-state  boards 
of  education.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended: 

1.  That  the  Association  this  year 
sponsor  legislation  regarding  mlni- 
miun  pensions,  the  exact  provisions 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officers 
of  the  Associaticm  after  further  ccm- 
ference  and  study. 

2.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  con¬ 
centrating  upon  State  School  Aid 
during  the  coming  year,  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  delay  the  introduction  of 
bills  dealing  with  the  retirement  of 
non-members  of  the  TP&AF  and 
with  the  commingling  of  funds  in  the 
Division  of  Investment,  pending  fiu*- 
ther  developments. 

3.  That  the  Association  consider 
carefiilly  any  legislation  that  may  be 
introduced  dealing  with  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Employees  Pensions  and/or  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Investment. 

4.  That  the  Pension  Policy  Cmn- 
mittee  in  1953  be  asked  to  continue 
consideration  of  the  35-year,  half-pay 
proposal  in  the  light  of  the  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  and  to  develop  specific  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  for  consideration  by 
the  Delegate  Assembly. 


5.  That  the  matter  of  survivor  bene¬ 
fits  be  continued  for  further  stu^ 
by  the  Pension  Policy  Committee.  * 

6.  That  the  problem  of  teachers 
who  have  retired  as  new  entrants, 
but  who  were  members  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Retirement  Fund,  and  who  lack 
the  required  credited  service  for  a 
minimum  pension,  be  referred  to  the 
1952-53  Pension  Policy  Committee  for 
report  back  to  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  at  its  January  meeting  for  pos¬ 
sible  legislation  in  1953. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  DeVita,  sec¬ 
onded  and  pased  to  adopt  the  report  as 
a  whole. 

NEA  MEMBERSHIP 

FRANCES  PETERMAN  caUed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  report  of  the  Audits  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  moved  that  it  be  received. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

MARIE  MAUREL  reported  that  the 
Assembly  has  already  approved  the  bud¬ 
get  for  the  year.  It  was  moved  by  Miss 
Ryan,  seconded  and  passed  to  receive 
the  report. 

LENA  PORRECA,  NEA  State  Director, 
submitted  a  report  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  reviewed  current  membership 
problems  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  Jersey.  She  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  the  New  Jersey  mem¬ 
bership  in  NEA  is  <HUy  37  per  cent  of 
possible  membership,  reminded  the 
teachers  that  NEA  is  the  largest  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  in  the  world, 
called  attention  to  its  work  with  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  its  other  activities.  She 
urged  cooperation  in  securing  an  organ¬ 
ized  professional  membership  from  local 
association  through  the  national  or¬ 
ganization.  After  s(Hne  discussion  of 
varied  methods  of  collecting  dues,  the 
timing  of  such  collections,  and  the  value 
of  meetings  of  building  collectors,  it  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  receive 
the  report. 

EVELYN  M.  CHESTER  reported  for 
the  Editorial  Committee,  notiiig  that  the 
Review  is  a  major  activity  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  that  copies  of  the  magazine 
are  printed  and  distributed  at  about  the 
cost  of  a  daily  newspaper.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  receive  the  re¬ 
port.  _ 

DR.  LEHMAN  SHUGART  reported 
for  the  Research  C(xnmittee,  calling  at- 
tenticm  to  the  annual  salary  survey  and 
to  a  study  of  administrative  salaries, 
which  will  be  available  only  on  request. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  pass^  to 
receive  the  report. 

JOHN  B.  PARKER,  for  the  Elections 
Committee,  reported  that  there  had 
been  no  contests  in  county  elections,  and 
that  voting  on  ccmstitutional  amend¬ 
ments  was  being  held.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Gunter,  seconded,  and  passed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  report. 

CHARLES  STEEL,,  ElnroUment  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  reviewed  the  member¬ 
ship  gains  over  the  past  five  years,  not¬ 
ing  that  membership  is  about  90%  of 
the  teachers  in  the  State.  He  especially 
urged  100%  membership  in  the  NJEA’s 
Centennial  Year.  It  was  moved,  second¬ 
ed  and  passed  to  receive  the  report. 


LEGISLATION 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER,  Legisla¬ 
tive  chairman,  was  ill,  and  Dr.  Hipp  re¬ 
ported  for  him.  The  report  emphasized 
that  the  Asociation’s  legislative  suc¬ 
cesses  had  grown  in  large  part  out  of 
conferences  of  local  leaders  with  their 
legislators,  and  out  of  heavy  teacher¬ 
voting.  The  Legislative  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  the  following  proposals  for 
the  1953  legislative  session: 

1.  That  the  major  project  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  be  to  work 
on  the  complete  recommendations 
of  the  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion. 

2.  That  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  Association  be 
changed  to  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  the  law  per¬ 
mitting  two  days  with  pay  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association. 

3.  That  a  minimum  pension  bill  be 
studied  by  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee  and  introduced  in  the 
Legislature. 

4.  That  the  NJEA  support  a  retire¬ 
ment  proposal  for  those  employees 
of  boards  of  education  not  now 
eligible  to  join  a  pension  fund, 
provided  these  employees  desire 
such  legislation. 

5.  That  the  NJEA  continue  to  sup- 
pcHi:  national  legislation  to  (a) 
provide  higher  Income  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  for  retired  teachers  and  (b) 
a  National  Board  of  Education. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cliver,  seconded 
and  passed  to  adopt  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  toto.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Hill, 
seconded  and  passed  to  send  Mr.  Klein- 
felter  a  telegram  thanking  him  for  his 
work  on  the  committee  and  expressing 
regret  at  the  illness  which  caused  his 
absence. 

JAMES  M.  LYNCH,  chairman  of  the 
Long  Time  Planning  C(Hiunittee  noted 
that  its  major  recommendation,  for  a 
handbook  for  new  teachers,  had  already 
been  approved.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Springer,  seconded  and  passed  to  receive 
his  report. 

The  report  of  the  Necrology  Commit¬ 
tee  was  sulxnitted,  and  by  motion  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed,  was  received.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  stood  for  a  moment 
of  silence  in  tribute  to  the  deceased 
members  of  the  Association. 

DR.  EUGENE  WILKINS  reported 
that  the  Salary  Committee  is  now  con¬ 
cerned  with  policies  on  extra  pay  for 
extra  work.  He  submitted,  for  discus¬ 
sion,  a  list  of  eight  “guiding  policies” 
developed  by  the  Committee,  stating 
that  it  does  not  feel  the  NJEA  should 
formulate  an  over-all  state  plan.  After 
discussion  generally  favorable  to  the 
principles,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  receive  the  report.  It  was 
moved  by  Miss  Cavanagh  and  seconded 
to  publish  the  guiding  principles  in  the 
Review  during  the  coming  year.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Gieske,  seconded  and 
passed  to  table  the  motion  imtil  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly. 

ETHEL  SHELDON  reported  that  the 
Welfare  Committee  had  handled  about 
347  cases  during  the  past  year,  few  of 
which  had  gone  before  the  coiirts.  It 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  report.  Several  members  of 
the  Assembly  praised  the  work  of  the 
Welfare  Committee. 
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CENTENNIAL 

DR.  WILLIAM  TWICHELL  reported 
for  the  Centennial  Committee,  explain¬ 
ing  especially  about  the  proposed  text¬ 
book  on  the  place  of  education  in  New 
Jersey  being  developed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence.  He  noted  that 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson  will  write  it 
and  that  Rutgers  Press  expects  to  print 
it.  He  also  urged  that  every  county  and 
district  organize  for  observance  of  the 
Centennial.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Large, 
seconded  and  passed  to  receive  the  re¬ 
port.  Mr.  DeVita  suggested  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  scrapbook  of  Centennial  Activi¬ 
ties  and  news  stories. 

After  a  limcheon  recess,  HOLMES 
CLTVER  reported  for  the  Headquarters 
Furnishing  Committee.  He  said  that  the 
air  conditioning  of  the  headquarters 
and  a  picture  over  the  meeting-room 
mantel  were  the  main  remaining  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  committee.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  receive  the  re¬ 
port. 

GEORGE  W.  GARTHWAITE  reported 
progress  in  developing  an  Instance 
program  for  NJEA  members.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  choosing  between  two  plans 
and  hopes  to  make  its  decision  in  the 
near  future.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  be  taken  from  free  balance  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  an  acttiary 
to  prepare  cost  figures  for  a  proposed 
pension  plan  for  NJEA  employees.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt 
the  report.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  that  the  Committee  remain  ac¬ 
tive  and  be  continued  as  a  special  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  report  of  the  State  Aid  Commit¬ 
tee  emphasized  the  urgency  of  the  State 
School  Aid  problem.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded,  and  passed  to  receive  the  report. 
Discussion  revolved  around  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  endorsing  a  specific  tax  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  possibility  of  state  aid  ac¬ 
tion  at  a  special  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCES 

WILLIAM  R.  SMITH  reported  for  the 
Leadership  Conference  Committee  on 
the  NJEA  Drive-Ins,  and  the  1952  Lead¬ 
ership  Ccmference  and  Dedication,  not¬ 
ing  an  attendance  of  604  at  the  former 
and  over  300  at  the  latter.  He  noted  that 
another  series  of  Drive-Ins  is  being  held 
this  fall.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  receive  the  report.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  continue 
this  special  committee. 

Under  New  Business  the  Assembly 
considered  a  commimication  from  the 
Passaic  County  School  Administrators 
Association  suggesting  the  holding  of 
the  annual  convention  in  some  month 
other  than  Noember.  After  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  refer  the  whole  problem  to  the 
Association's  Convention  Committee. 

Mr.  IHizlcky  read  a  resolutlcm  from  the 
Red  Bank  Teachers  Association  asking 
for  a  statement  on  the  issuance  of  pro¬ 
visional  and  emergency  certificates.  It 
was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed  to  re¬ 
fer  this  to  the  Long-time  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed 
to  empower  the  Pension  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  to  study  the  problem  of  allowing 
veterans  who  are  new  teachers  to  buy 
credit  in  the  retirement  system  for  their 
years  in  the  service,  and  to  report  back 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  DeVita,  seconded 
and  passed  to  continue  the  Centennial 


Committee,  the  Headquarters  Furnishing 
Committee  and  the  State  School  Aid 
Committee  as  special  committees.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  allocate 
$300  to  a  handbook  committee  for  the 
work  of  revising  and  rewriting  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  handbook  for  local  associations. 
Mr.  Large  suggested  that  some  hand¬ 
book  should  list  the  ciurent  school  laws 
pertinent  to  teachers.  It  wsis  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Long-time  Planning 
Committee  consider  the  specific  course 
requirements  for  degrees  for  teachers 
long  in  service. 

SALARY  FIGURES 
The  Assembly  discussed  at  great 
length  the  publication  of  salary  study 
figures  in  the  Review.  Among  the  sug¬ 
gestions  was  the  addition  of  a  column 
showing  the  numbers  of  teachers  on 
schedule,  and  increased  research  in 
county  groups  to  present  county  data. 


A  motion  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  endorsing  the  policy  of  publishing 
this  information  was  seconded  and 
passed.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  empower  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  to  study  and  publish  the  number 
of  people  who  are  on  the  guide  in  each 
district. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Paluch,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee  be  directed  to  bring  in  spe¬ 
cific  legislative  proposals  dealing  with 
35-year,  half-pay  retirement  at  the  May 
16  meeting  of  the  Asembly.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  discussed  at  len^  by  Miss 
Housman,  who  called  attention  to  the 
size  of  the  pension  certification  for  1953. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 

adjourn.  _ 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP, 
Executive  Secretary 


Take, 

for  instance, 

THE  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 

No  matter  where  you  look  in  THE  NEW  ALICE  AND 
JERRY  READING  PROGRAM  for  the  Elementary  Grades, 
you  will  find  something  distinctive  that  contributes  to  the 
continued  success  of  the  program. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  triple  teaching  plans.  These  plans, 
outlined  in  detail  in  the  Teacher's  Guidebooks,  make  it 
possible  for  the  teacher  to 

^-organize  each  lesson  to  fit  the  needs  of  superior^  average^ 
and  immature  groups 

^-cope  with  the  problem  of  individual  differences  in  reading 
ability  without  retarding  or  imposing  on  the  reading  pace 
of  the  class  as  a  whole 

—determine  and  apply  the  right  degree  of  emphasis  needed 
for  the  mastery  of  any  one  skill. 

It’s  in  THE  ALICE  AND  JERRY  READING  PROGRAM 
that  the  triple  teaching  plans  in  reading  originated.  And 
it’s  in  THE  ALICE  AND  JERRY  READING  PROGRAM 
that  you  will  find  such  other  innovations  as: 

.  Vocflbnlary  Workbooks  for  immatnre  groups 
The  Rebus,  Word,  Phrase  and  Sentence  Cards 
Big  Pictures' 

Sight  Vocabulary  Word  Cards 
Integrated  Textiilms. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO: 

f^owj  f^eterAon  and  C^ompany^ 


Evanston,  Illinois 


White  Plains,  New  York 


DECEMBER.  1952 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

||  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  I 

==|  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SlGNinCANT  TO  THEM  1= 


SCHOOL LAW 

By  R.  S.  POLLACK 
Instructor  in  School  Law,  Rutgers 

The  purpose  of  this  column  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  a  means  for 
obtaining  information  regarding  the 
school  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  their 
relationship  to  the  operation  of  the 
schools. 

Where  cen  I  find  the  School  Lews 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

The  statutes  within  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  operate  in  New  Jersey  are 
bound  in  a  volume  entitled.  New  Jersey 
Statutes  Annotated — Title  18,  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  permanent  volume  which 
is  brought  up  to  date  annually  by 
means  of  a  ‘"pocket  part”  which  fits 
inside  the  back  cover  of  the  book. 

It  may  be  purchased  from  any 
dealer  in  legal  works  or  from  the 
West  Publishing  Co.  Most  school  sys¬ 
tems  have  one  or  more  copies  avail¬ 
able.  County  Law  Libraries  are  sup¬ 
plied  and  most  County  Superintend¬ 
ents  have  a  copy  in  their  desk. 

In  the  main  the  statutes  are  gen¬ 
eral  in  nature  and  define  the  basic 
framework  within  which  the  schools 
operate.  The  executive  set-up  is  cre¬ 
ated  and  implemented  by  a  rather 
broad  delegation  of  powers  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  to  local 
Boards  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  statutes,  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  govern  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  with  the  force  of 
law.  These  Rules  and  Regulations 
are  not  published  in  any  single  vol¬ 
ume  but  can  usually  be  discovered 
through  the  County  Superintendent 
or  the  State  Department  in  Trenton 
with  respect  to  any  one  area. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  tend  to 
be  more  specific  than  the  statutes. 
Such  items  as  the  definition  of  the 
minimum  length  of  the  school  day, 
rules  governing  certification  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  matters  which  need  to 
be  amenable  to  growth  and,  therefore, 
must  be  subject  to  change  with  more 
ease  than  are  the  statutes,  are  covered. 

Finally,  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
establish  interpretations  of  the  law 
and  in  themselves  have  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  operation  of  the 
schools.  These  decisions  are  not  read¬ 
ily  available  to  the  layman  and  ques¬ 
tions  involving  court  decisions  must 
often  be  referred  to  professional 
counsel. 


PENSIONS 
By  JOHN  A.  WOOD,  III 
Secretary,  TP&AF 

Late  in  October  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  certified  to  the  State  Budget  Of¬ 
ficer  $14,818,047  as  the  appropriation 
required  from  the  State  for  payment 
July  1,  1953.  The  amounts  certified 
were  in  accord  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  our  actuary,  George  B.  Buck. 

Certification 
Appropriated  Reffuested 
1952-53  1953-54 

Pension  Accumulation 


Fund  . 

$  6,800,376 

$  8,643,159 

Pension  Pimd, 
Normal  . 

187,126 

170,297 

Pension  Fund 
Deficiency  . 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

Interest  . 

1,254,354 

4,003,350 

Interest,  Deferred 
Deficiency 
Contributions  .. 

436,942 

Interest  on  appro¬ 
priation  due  on  7/1/41 

but  tmpaid 
6/30/52  . 

1,241 

Total  . 

$10,178,798  $14,818,047 

As  a  part  of  their  budget  request, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  included  a  care¬ 
ful  explanation  of  the  increases  in  the 
items  this  year  over  last  year  which 
lead  to  an  aggregate  amount  almost 
$5,000,000  greater  than  last  year. 
Briefly,  the  increases  are  required  for 
three  reasons: 

1)  Unusual  salary  increases  for  new- 
entrant  members. 

2)  The  increased  benefit  provisions 
anthoriaed  by  the  1952  Legisla¬ 
ture  such  as  the  full  pension  to 
new-entrants  after  35  years  of 
service  regardless  of  age,  Qiapter 
266,  P.  L.  1952,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  for  another  year  of  the  $800 
minimum  pension  law.  Chapter 
270,  P.  L.  1952. 

3)  The  depletion  of  balances  in  the 
Special  Reserve  Fund  arising 
from  profits  from  the  sale  of 
bonds,  which  balances  have  in  the 
past  famished  appraximatdy 
$1,000,000  each  year  to  help 
maintain  the  guaranteed  interest 
on  our  reserves. 

The  members  of  the  fund  should 
fully  realize  the  difficulty  imposed 
upon  the  budget  officer,  the  appro¬ 
priation  committee,  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  pay  these  increased  costs,  even 
though  the  Legislature  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  were  persuaded  to  make  avail¬ 
able  the  more  liberal  benefits  of  last 
year.  But  it  is  imperative  that  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  be  paid. 


SOME  FEDERAL  AID 

By  S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  Jr. 

NJEA  Research  Director 

What  is  the  purpose  of  Public  Law 
874? 

This  law,  which  was  approved  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1950,  authorized  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  contributions  toward  operating 
costs  of  the  school  overburdened  with 
increased  attendance  as  the  result  of 
Federal  activities. 

Under  what  conditions  may  school 
districts  qualify  for  such  Federal  Aid? 

The  school  district  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  help  when  (1)  the  revenues 
available  to  such  district  from  local 
sources  have  been  reduced  10%  or 
more  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  by  the  United  States, 
or  (2)  such  school  districts  provide 
education  for  pupils  residing  on  Fed¬ 
eral  property,  or  (3)  such  school  dis¬ 
tricts  provide  education  for  pupils 
residing  on  Federal  property,  or  (3) 
such  school  districts  provide  education 
for  pupils  whose  parents  are  employed 
on  Federal  property,  or  (4)  there  has 
been  a  sudden  and  substantial  increase 
in  school  attendance  as  the  result  of 
Federal  activities. 

To  qualify  under  conditions  2  or  3, 
a  school  district  must  furnish  free 
public  education  to  at  least  ten  chil¬ 
dren  in  average  daily  attendance  who 
meet  the  requisites  of  conditions  2  or 
3,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  these  children  must  constitute  at 
least  3%  of  the  total  average  daily 
attendance  of  that  district.  Eligibility 
requirements  for  school  districts  with 
more  than  35,000  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  1938-39  is  6% 
rather  than  3%. 

How  doe*  a  achool  district  apply  for 
Federal  Aid  under  Public  Law  874? 

County  Superintendents  have  appli¬ 
cation  forms  and  applications  must 
be  submitted  by  way  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

How  many  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  receive  help  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  874? 

About  50  districts  received  help  in 
New  Jersey.  All  but  three  received  the 
help  through  conditions  2  or  3  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  answer  to  question  2. 

Is  Federal  Aid  provided  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  school  facilities  in  federal¬ 
ly  affected  areas? 

There  will  be  no  further  Federal 
Aid  for  this  purpose  unless  the  next 
session  of  Congress  makes  provision 
for  its  continuation. 
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]  h  it  ^  Some  things  we  as  teachers  might  do 

Jhat  Mappeni  I  text  C 

By  DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON^  President,  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 

the  booklet  so  that  all  may  have  it  there  any  reason  why  your  educa- 

as  a  handy  reference?  Would  your  tion  association  should  not  offer  to 

staff  consider  it  a  helpful  docu-  work  with  appointed  board  repre- 

ment?  Do  you  believe  that  written  sentatives  in  compiling  such  mate- 

policies  would  improve  relation-  rial,  to  be  submitted  for  re-affirm- 

ships  between  board  and  staff?  Is  ation  to  the  board? 


Antidote  for  Alcohol:  Juvenile 
authorities  in  Kern  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  recently  reported  that  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  children  oflBcially  contact¬ 
ed  by  such  authorities  in  the  county 
had  alcohol  at  least  as  a  contributing 
cause  of  difficulty.  National  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  television  ac¬ 
tively  promote  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  The  fact  that  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  shortens  the  life  span  of  the 
individual  from  three  to  five  years 
(on  the  average,  as  found  by  the 
Rockefeller  Institute)  receives  little 
publicity.  The  unhappiness  created  in 
homes  by  alcoholism  and  the  loss  of 
billions  of  dollars  through  the  use 
of  alcohol  seem  to  be  soft-pedaled. 

How  is  the  state  law  requiring 
instruction  regarding  alcohol  and 
narcotics  being  implemented?  In 
what  subjects  and  grades  is  the  in¬ 
struction  given?  In  this  area,  es¬ 
pecially.  the  effectiveness  of  in¬ 
struction  should  be  gauged  by 
changes  in  attitude?  What  evidence 
do  you  have  that  your  instruction 
is  effective?  Do  parents  know  the 
efforts  you  are  making,  and  has 
their  assistance  been  enlisted  as  co¬ 
teachers?  Can  you  as  a  teacher 
describe  to  parents  the  facts  that 
you  teach? 

Put  It  in  Writing:  The  National 
School  Boards  Association  in  its  1952 
St.  Louis  Convention  issued  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Recommendations  on  Writ¬ 
ten  Policies  for  Boards  of  Education. 
It  states  that  a  written  statement  of 
school  policies  and  working  relation¬ 
ships  is  desirable  for  every  school 
community  regardless  of  its  size  and 
character.  Such  a  statement,  it  says, 
would  benefit  board  members,  admin¬ 
istrators.  teachers,  other  employees, 
patrons,  and  students.  The  written 
policies  should  cover  such  areas  as 
school  law.  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  board  members  and  employed 
personnel,  general  policies  concerned 
with  use  of  school  property,  trans¬ 
portation.  bidding,  solicitations, 
athletics,  public  hearings,  and  bud¬ 
get  adoption;  personnel  policies  con¬ 
cerning  salary  schedules,  accredita¬ 
tion,  certification,  leaves  of  absence, 
tenure,  retirement,  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  and  ethical  standards. 

Does  your  board  of  education 
publish  its  policies,  and  distribute 


This  portion 
KTi  t^o^ 


Five-Pointed  Star  with  One  Snip  of  the  Scissors 


Here  Are  Easy  Directions 
To  Make  This  Five-Pointed  Star 

Use  any  paper  with  8y^"xl  l"  pro¬ 
portions.  Follow  above  diagrams 
from  I  to  5.  Snip  according 
to  6.  And  there’s  your  star. 


BASIC  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THESE 
CREATIVE  stars:— \bu  must  begin 
with  a  square  (any  size)  of  any  kind 
of  paper.  Use  gold,  silver, 
white,  colored.  Colored  eHBp 
cellophane  designs,  especially  ♦ 
overlapped,  give  impressive  effects. 


More  Creative  Stars  Are 
Aiso  Easy  to  Make 

Stars  (snowflakes,  too)  not  to  be 
copied,  each  unique,  is  a  satsifying  . 
project  for  any  child.  And 
the  whole  class  enjoys 
applying  the  designs  to 
windows,  pupil-created 
greeting  cards,  togs  for  ,  i 
gifts  and  book  covers.  ^ 

If  further  interested:  Directions  for  ^ 


Fold  according  to  above  diagrams 
A  to  D.  Cut  (see  £) ;  no  two  cuts 
alike;  do  not  cut  side  edge  nor 
across  angle. 


“Five-Pointed  Star  with  One  Snip”  is  from 
POPULAR  MECHANICS  CHRISTMAS  HANDBOOK  of  ideas,  toys,  gifts  you  Can  make. 

A  DELICIOUS  IN-BETWEEN  MEAL  TREAT  that  really  satisfies 
is  refreshing  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum.  The  lively  ^ 
flavor  gives  you  a  little  lift.  And  the  pleasant  natural  /r\  ^ 

chewing  helps  keep  teeth  bright,  breath  sweet.  Try  it,  0,  ^ 


©  i 
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TRAVEUNG  BY  AIR. 
CAR  OR  ELEPHANT? 
IN  EVERY  CASE  CARRY 

NCB 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 


Going  by  bus  or  cor — ocean  liner, 
train  or  plane?  No  matter  how  you 
come  or  go,  be  safe,  carry  National 
City  Bank  Travelers  Checks.  Spend¬ 
able  for  everything,  everywhere. 
You  don’t  lose  if  they  are  lost, 
stolen  ordestroyed.  Yougeta  full  re¬ 
fund.  Cost  only  75c  per  $100.  Good 
until  used.  Buy  them  at  your  bank. 

The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

kockad  by  Th*  National  City  Bank  of  NawYork 
Mombor  Fodarol  Daposit  Inturanca  Corporation 


Teachers  Spend  S400,000 
In  Self-Improvement 

New  Jersey  teachers  spent  at  least 
$400,000  last  year  on  extension 
classes  and  summer  schools.  This 
does  not  include  traveller  mainte¬ 
nance.  These  figures  are  contained  in 
the  annual  report  of*  the  Division  of 
Teacher  Certification,  of  which  Dr. 
Everett  C.  Preston  is  director. 

Dr.  Preston  calls  attention  in  his 
report  to  the  facts  regarding  sub¬ 
standard  certificates.  The  number  of 
such  certificates  issued  last  year  was 
2.907.  This  means,  he  notes,  that  ap¬ 
proximately  one  teacher  in  11  has 
sub-standard  certification. 

His  statistical  report  shows  that 
more  emergency  certificates  than  pro¬ 
visional  were  issued.  The  provisional 
certificates  indicate  that  the  teachers 
holding  them  have  met  some  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  regular  limited  certifi¬ 
cates;  the  emergency  certificates 
“apply  to  situations  where  there  are 
not  suitable  persons  available  with 
provisional  certificates.” 

In  the  area  of  general  instruction 
emergency  certificates  (new  and  re¬ 
newed)  outnumber  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates  1016  to  605.  They  are  also  in 
evidence  in  the  specific  fields  of  art. 
industrial  art.  librarian,  music,  teach¬ 
ing  the  mentally  handicapped,  home 
economics,  evening  vocational,  and 
school  nurse. 


The  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Boards  Association 
have  joined  in  publishing  a  pamphlet. 
What  to  pay  your  Superintendent. 
While  it  lays  down  no  specific  fig¬ 
ures.  it  does  state  principles,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  “salaries  for  superintend¬ 
ents.  like  salaries  for  teachers,  need 
to  be  materially  increased  if  the  able 
members  of  the  profession  are  to  be 
retained  and  if  capable  new  adminis¬ 
trators  are  to  be  attracted.” 


Dr.  Giles  J.  W'arren,  head  of  the 
social  studies  department  in  West- 
wood  high  school,  is  serving  as  edu¬ 
cational  consultant  in  Pusan,  Korea. 
He  is  one  of  six  consultants  demon¬ 
strating  modern  American  education¬ 
al  theories  and  practices.  , 

Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  new  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  NEA,  is  also  sec¬ 
retary-general  of  the  new  World  Con¬ 
federation  of  Organizations  of  the 
Teaching  Profession.  This  is  the  new 
world-group  growing  out  of  WOTP 
and  European  associations. 

Richard  Hungerford.  of  New 
York’s  Bureau  for  Children  with  Re¬ 
tarded  Mental  Development,  and  B. 
E.  Bergesen.  publisher  of  intelligence 
tests,  are  the  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  speakers  at  meetings  of  Phi  Del¬ 
ta  Kappa  at  Rutgers. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Durkee  is  the  new 
assistant  to  Superintendent  Evan  H. 
Thomas.  Belleville.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  curriculum  and  supervision 
for  ten  schools.  Dr.  Durkee  has  been 
at  Somerville,  and  associated  with 
Rutgers  and  the  Newark  College  of 
Engineering. 

NEA’s  Department  of  Rural  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 
has  published  an  interesting  attractive 
booklet.  “How  We  Organize  to  Do 
Business  in  America.” 

A  new  nationwide  survey  of  public 
school  and  public  community  college 
adult  education  activities  of  communi¬ 
ties  of  2.500  and  over,  indicates  that 
adult  school  classes  enrolled  an  esti¬ 
mated  4,744.256  students  during  the 
past  year.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  1,744.256  in  the  past  four  years. 
The  study  was  financed  from  the 
Fund  for  Adult  Education,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  established  by 
the  Ford  Foundation. 
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Describe  School  Services 

A  compact  little  folder  giving  in¬ 
formation  about  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
its  schools  and  its  school  staff  was 
issued  in  May  by  the  local  association 
and  the  local  board  of  education  in 
cooperation.  In  addition  to  telling 
about  the  community,  it  offers  a  map 
locating  the  schools,  and  a  list  of  other 
community  services,  including  the 
churches. 

Teachers  interested  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  techniques  can  save  money  by 
teaming  up  on  subscriptions  to  It 
Starts  in  the  Classroom  Newsletter. 
The  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association  has  worked  out  a  club 
rate  of  $1  a  year.  The  new  plan  was 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of 
NEA.  New  Jersey’s  own  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Robinson  is  editor  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  which  each  month  reports  public 
relations  practices  and  ideas  from 
classrooms  all  over  the  country. 

The  end  of  segregation  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  has  meant  more,  rather 
than  fewer,  job-opportunities  for  Ne¬ 
gro  teachers,  the  State  Division 
Against  Discrimination  reports. 
Since  1948  the  placement  of  Negro 
teachers  has  increased  from  455  to  ^2 
in  the  elementary  field,  and  from  24  to 
63  in  the  secondary  field.  The  report 
notes  that  Negro  teachers  in  some 
communities  are  receiving  contracts 
in  areas  where  no  Negroes  reside. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  AASA 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City  Febru¬ 
ary  14-19,  1953,  will  be  Cartoonist  A1 
Capp,  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  Hugh  B. 
Masters,  educational  director  of  the 
Kellogg  Foundation,  and  Frank 
Abrams,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  (N.J.). 
The  convention  theme  is  “Education 
for  National  Security,”  and  there  will 
be  more  than  50  discussion  groups  on 
a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

Belleville  has  just  issued  its  1951- 
52  annual  school  report  in  the  form 
of  a  tabloid  newspaper  called  The 
School  Reporter.  It  is  the  first  annual 
report  for  Superintendent  Evan  H. 
Thomas  in  the  Essex  community. 
Among  other  items  it  tells  of  the 
forming  of  a  lay-advisory  committee 
and  of  the  participation  of  Belleville 
teachers  in  a  TC  curriculum  institute. 

Margaret  Dunn,  Glen  Ridge,  and 
Morris  Smith,  ^rdentown.  were 
among  the  12  teachers  who  took  part 
in  an  aviation  education  workshop  last 
summer.  It  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  the  University 
of  Colorado. 
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SVE  FILMSTRIPS^ 


The  Baby  King 

For  5  year  olda  and  up;  23  frames.  The  old,  old 
story  of  Christmas  as  found  in  the  Gospels  is 
simply  and  beautifully  told.  The  birth  of  Jesus, 
the  shepherds’  visit,  the  visit  of  the  wise  men, 
and  the  joy  of  that  first  Christmas. 


A770-5  The  Baby  King,  in  color, 

with  captions . $5.00 

A770-1  The  Baby  King,  in  color, 

with  reading  script . $5.00 


RUDOLPH— The  Red-No<ed  Reindeer 

For  4  year  olds  and  up;  40  frames.  For  the 
first  time— the  story  of  Rudolph  in  a  filmstrip! 
Your  children  will  be  delighted  with  the  antics 
and  problems  of  this  lovable  Santa  Claus 
helper.  Original  illustrations  by  Winfield  Nash. 
This  strip  can  be  used  with  the  R.C.A.  record¬ 
ing  of  the  same  name. 

A244-12  Rudolph — The  Red-Nosed  Reindeer, 

in  color,  with  manual . $4.00 

A  Christmas  Carol 

For  10  year  olds  and  up;  51  frames.  The  TOpular 
and  fascinating  story  by  Charles  Dickens  is 
brought  to  life  in  this  new  SVE  filmstrip. 
Scrooge,  Tiny  Tim.  and  Bob  Cratchit  are  im 
present^  in  this  adaptation  by  Margaret 
Bradfield,  with  illustrations  by  Carlos  Loper.. 
A244-1 1  A  Christmas  Carol,  In  color, 

captioned . $7.50  . 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  inc 


A  Business  Corporation  •  1345  Diversey  Foriiway  •  Chicago  14,  llfinois 


creators  of  internationally  famous  Instructor,  School  Master  and  Skyline  projectors 


folding  chairs 


NEW,  IMPROVED  DESIGN! 


•  DURABLE  —  strong  steel  frame, 
reinforced 

a  SAFE  —  no  tipping,  cutting, 
snagging  hazards 

•  COMFORTABLE  —  extra-wide, 
extra-deep  seats  and  backs 

a  CONVENIENT  —  fold  quietly, 
quickly,  compactly 

a  RUBBER  SHOES -long-life, 
replaceable 

a  3  SEAT  STYLES  — formed  ply 
wood  with  durable  lacquer  finish, 
formed  steel,  baked  beige- 
enameled;  or  imitation  leather 
upholstered,  choice  of  5  colors. 


WORLD'S  LEADER  IN  PUBLIC  SEATING 
1776  BROADWAY,  NIW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
16TH  AT  HAUMLTON,  PHRADBIPHIA  30,  PA. 
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State  School  Aid  Main  Topic 

At  Record  NJEA  Convention 


(Continued  from  Page  110) 
home  and  abroad,  will  win  for  us  the 
respect,  confidence  and  cooperation 
of  these  peoples.  The  alternative  is 
for  them  to  turn  in  despair  to  com¬ 
munism.” 

Before  the  Celebrities  Night  audi¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Furbay,  in  charge  of  air 
world  education  for  the  Trans-World 
Air  Lines,  emphasized  that  the  new 
geography  has  both  a  new  size  for 
the  earth  and  new  directions.  “It  is 
north  to  Europe,  north  to  the  Middle 
E^t,  north  to  the  Orient  from  the 


AHAPpy 

HoBBy 


The  first  plun(;e  into  a  jar  of  sraw 
rtNGER-PAiNT  is  the  start  of  an 
endlessly  fascinating  adventure  for 
adults  and  children  alike,  for  every 
movement  of  the  wrist  is  meaningful. 
Designs  are  easily  produced  for  book 
jackets,  greeting  cards,  gift  wrapping 
paper,  boxes,  waste  paper  baskets, 
albums,  portfolios,  screens,  tiles, 
bowl  decorations,  etc. 


SEND  for  froo  illustratad  Show 
Finger-Point  Croft  booklet  to  Dept.  ST. 

Finney  &  Smith 

41  E.  42nd  St .  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

I'mmf  4  SaiMi  Ca.  Rapi.  in  Hen  Janey 
ara  1.  T.  •aaMaall,  tirt.  B§t., 

•  Rahart  T.  lawrdaa 


United  States.  And  north  back  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Orient,  from 
the  Middle  East,  and  from  Europe.” 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Sheean  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers. 

Among  the  musical  features  of  the 
Convention  were  the  appearance  of  a 
brass  ensemble  made  up  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher-bandmasters,  music  by  the 
Princeton  High  School  Choir,  and  the 
annual  concert  by  the  All-State  High 
School  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  llbe 


social  side  of  the  convention  was  as 
active  as  usual.  It  included  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  tea  for  local  and 
county  presidents,  the  annual  Book¬ 
men’s  Dance,  numerous  breakfasts, 
luncheons  and  teas,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  own  Ballroom  and  Square 
Dances,  with  which  the  Convention 
closed  on  Saturday  night,  November 
8.  This  year  an  increasing  number 
of  county  and  local  associations 
maintained  convention  headquarters 
and  held  open  house  for  their  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  friends. 

With  this  Convention  the  NJEIA 
opened  its  100th  year  of  service.  The 
1953  convention  will  mark  its  Cen¬ 
tennial. 


Q-  Who  knows  best 

I  what  kind  of  income 

I  protection  you  need? 

I 

I - A.  You  do! 


And  with  TPM’s  Teacher  s  Special  Policy  you  specify  exactly 
the  kind  of  income  protection  you  want.  It’s  not  an  ordinary 
“standard”  policy — the  kind  that  can’t  be  adjusted  to  suit  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  With  TPM’s  Teacher's  Special  Policy, 

You  choose: 

1.  The  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  you  want  to  re- 
eeive  up  to  $200. 

2.  When  you  want  payments  to  begin— on  the  first  day, 
if  you  want  it. 

3.  How  often  yon  want  to  make  payments — annually, 
semi-annually,  or  quarterly. 

Additional  hospitalization  and  surgical  benefits  are  available, 
too — you  just  add  “riders”  specifying  the  kind  and  amount  of 
additional  benefits  you  want. 

You  can  get  the  coverage  you  want  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  Mail  us  this  coupon  today  and  we’ll  send  you  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company. ..Lancaster,  Pa. 
Non-AusstabU  Pollciat 

COUPON _ 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  TPM's  Specitd  Poliejr. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  . STATE 
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By  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Principal,  P.  S.  No.  12,  Jersey  City 


FILM 

ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION  Seminar 
Films,  Inc.,  347  Madison  Avenua, 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

A  film  demonstrating  the  newly 
approved  method  of  artificial  respir¬ 
ation  for  use  with  classes  in  safety, 
life-saving  and  health.  The  film  is 
six  minutes  in  length  and  sells  for 
837.50. 

WILD  LIFE  FILMS  5149  Strohm  Avenue. 
North  Hollywood,  Cal. 

A  series  of  films  dealing  with  na¬ 
ture  study  and  wild  life  in  black  and 
white  and  in  full  color.  A  number  of 
subjects  are  available  including  an 
excellent  study  of  the  beaver  at  work, 
the  life  cycle  of  sea  birds  and  the 
story  of  the  North  American  Elk. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

PUBLICATIONS 

AUDIO  -  VISUAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Frad  Harclaroad  and  William  Allan, 
Wm.  C.  Brown  Company;  1952, 
Dubuqua,  Iowa;  $3.25. 

An  excellent  compilation  of  reports 
and  studies  of  many  phases  of  audio¬ 
visual  administration  by  leading  au¬ 
thorities  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Of  particular  value  to  audio¬ 
visual  administrators  as  well  as  to 
those  interested  in  the  broader  as¬ 
pects  of  audio-visual  education. 
DISPLAY  FOR  LEARNING  Mariorio  East; 
Drydan  Press;  1952,  Now  York, 
N.  Y.  $2.40 

An  excellent  book  dealing  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  properly  prepared  dis¬ 
play  material  for  classroom  use. 
Stresses  particularly  the  many  valu¬ 
able  aids  which  may  be  prepared  at 
little  expense  by  any  teacher  with 
materials  available  in  every  school. 
Contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  in¬ 
formation  for  preparing  displays  of 
all  types  with  much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  based  on  the  effective  methods 
used  in  successful  advertising.  Includ¬ 
ing  in  the  book  are  suggestions  for 
preparing  charts,  posters,  models,  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  graphs  and  for  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  chalkboards  and  bulle¬ 
tin  boards. 

EDUCATOR$  GUIDE  TO  FREE  FILM$ 
Educators  Progross  Borvico;  1952; 
Randolgli.  Wis.;  $6.00 

The  twelfth  edition  of  this  most 
comprehensive  guide  to  free  films  for 
educational  use.  Again  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  listing  over  2,000  films  and 
containing  many  new  films  not  pre¬ 


viously  listed.  This  guide  is  extremely 
valuable  to  all  educators  interested 
in  the  use  of  film  and  especially  those 
schools  which  are  on  a  limited  budget. 
ENRICHING  THE  CURRICULUM 
THROUGH  MOTION  PICTURES:  Wesley 
C.  Meierhenry;  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  1952;  $4.00. 

The  final  detailed  report  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  experiment  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
using  motion  pictures  to  enrich  the 
curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  smaller  units  whose  cur¬ 
riculum  is  limited.  This  report  should 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  admin¬ 
istrators  responsible  for  secondary 
school  curricum  as  well  as  those  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  re¬ 
search  in  the  field. 

FILMS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN;  FILM¬ 
STRIPS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  British 
Information  Sarvicos,  30  Rockof oiler 
Plasa.  Now  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Two  new  catalogs  containing  many 
excellent  films  and  filmstrips  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  for  the  British 
Government. 


RECORDS 

FIRST  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAIL¬ 
ROAD;  WRIGHT  BROTHERS;  PAUL  RE¬ 
VERE  fr  MINUTE  MEN;  OUR  INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE  D  CONSTITUTION 

Enrichment  Records,  246  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  Now  York  1.  N.  Y. 

A  new  series  of  records  of  histori¬ 
cal  events  in  the  development  of  our 
country  presented  in  a  dramatic  man¬ 
ner.  Of  interest  and  value  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  studying  these  events  as  a  means 
of  making  them  real  and  meaningful. 
The  records  are  available  with  two 
subjects  on  one  long  playing  record 
at  83.56  or  on  single  78  rpm  records 
at  82.80  each. 

TAPE  RECORDINGS 

MUSIC  ON  TAPE  A-V  Taps  Librarios. 
Inc.,  730  Fifth  Avanuo,  Now  York 
19,  N.  Y, 

An  extensive  musical  library,  ranging 
from  the  classic  to  popular  selections 
by  leading  musicians  recorded  on 
tape  for  uninterrupted  presentation. 
Tbe  tapes  are  available  in  two  speeds 
and  for  both  single  and  double  track 
tape  recorders. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


.‘IV  TtiilTOM  8*1 

1. 


Charles  /.  Strahan,  Pres.  G.  Edward  MeLomseyt  Mgr. 

Mtmtrr  tittiomsl  Aitocuaion  •/  Tstchsrs'  Afocist 


TBACHER8  NEEDED — El— nUfy  gteonJary — Callao*.  W*  hav*  otfleUlly  liatad,  hundrada 
of  aplendid  poaition*.  Why  not  invaatioate  thaaa  throoch  oaT  Out  many  yaar*  of  azparianea  la 
placing  taachera,  ovar  a  <iaartar  of  a  century  under  praMnt  manacamant,  give*  yon  espart 
guidance  to  help  you  aacura  that  next  poaition.  Writ*  iranmdiately. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


BSTaoLiaMco  laao  suceosaon  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
SOB  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 
Mrmhsr  Nwaoaai  Asiocietioe  */  Taachari'  Afoemi 


7SNO  YEAR 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Mrmktf  Nwiomst  Atiocistio*  of  Toochofs'  Atomcios 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

EaUMIahad  ISM 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  ail 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 
REGINALD  L.  FBRNALD,  PrapriaUr  Talapbaa*  BRyaat  t-31S8 


BRYANT 

Momior — S.A.T.A. 


Tcjchars  Bureau 

Tll-TlS  Wlthanpaoa  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

PHONE  —  WRITE  —  VISIT 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


H.  A.  BRYANT 
THOS.  B.  R.  BRYANT 
r.  D.  GRVBUCH 
PEmmypockor  S-I223 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

6I7-It  Withortpoon  Mdq.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnuf  and  Junipor  Sta. 


Ambitious  touchers  are  now  planning  witb  us  for  next  year 
Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportu^ties  and  enlist  our  aid 


Kingtley 


5-1745 

5-1746 


Portomol  Ditcfomimolims  Sorrier 


E  P. 
E  P. 


Idaloacy 

Maloaay, 


Mooogori 
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Bducational 
^9r  ess 

Member  of  fflssOClATION 
B^^XI^RICA 

Editorial  Committee 

Evelyn  M.  Chester  (D.A.) 

Chairman  Abington '  Avc.  School,  Newark 

Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allamuch) 

Robert  McNamara  Principal,  School  5,  Jersey  Gty 

Edward  Masker  Principal.  Consolidated  School,  Whitehouse 
Allan  Tomlinson  Supervising  Principal,  Penns  Grovt 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


ITS  A  CHOICE 

School  officials  and  school  boards  are  at  work  on 
their  1953  budgets.  Most  of  them  will  show  big  increases 
— a  state-wide  average  of  ten  per  cent  is  not  improbable. 
The  manner  in  which  these  increases  are  presented  to 
the  public  over  the  next  two  months  will  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  our  state  school  aid  campaign. 

If  the  new  and  higher  budgets  are  offered  as  mourn¬ 
ful  necessities  bound  to  hike  the  local  tax  rate,  many 
will  pass,  a  few  will  fail,  but  the  course  of  state  aid  will 
not  be  affected.  There  is,  however,  another  approach. 
It  lies  in  saying  to  the  people  of  every  community 
substantially  this: 

Certainly  the  school  budget  must  go  up.  In¬ 
flation  and  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  to  be  educated  make  that  inevitable. 
But  it  is  not  inevitable  that  the  higher  cost  appear 
on  your  local  tax  bill.  You  have  U  in  your  power 
to  prevent  that.  If  you  don^t  want  local  property 
taxes  to  bear  the  additional  school  costs,  write 
and  talk  to  your  legislators.  It  is  their  failure  in 
the  past  to  act  on  state  school  aid  that  is  boosting 
your  tax  rate — not  the  rising  school  costs.  Tell 
them  you  know  this  Tell  them  you  want  action 
now — this  year.  It  can  he  done. 

This  is  a  story  that  city  officials,  school  boards, 
school  employees  should  take  to  the  people  of  their 
communities.  Once  the  people  see  the  choice  clearly, 
they  will  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  that  no  legislature 
can  or  will  resist  it. 


LESSON  OF  HISTORY 

In  this  issue  the  Review  prints  the  first  installment 
of  a  history  of  the  NJEA  prepared  for  our  Centennial 
Year.  This  initial  article  paints  the  school  scene  into 
which  our  Association  was  born.  Every  teacher  should 
read  it  that  he  may  realize  how  far  and  how  fast  our 
schools  have  come  in  three  generations. 

There  has  been  a  total  revolution  in  buildings,  in 
teachers,  in  the  position  of  teachers,  in  methods,  in  every 
significant  phase  of  public  education.  But  the  germ  of 
nearly  every  idea  we  value  in  education  today  existed 
a  hundred  years  ago — if  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
far-sighted  teachers  and  citizens,  who  had  the  will  and 
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the  courage  to  build  toward  what  they  knew  was  good. 

The  lesson  of  this  history  of  NJEA — as  it  develop* 
over  our  century  of  service — is  that  it  takes  organization 
lo  translate  ideas  and  visions  into  practice  and  reality. 
Education  could  have  remained  static;  it  could — as  we 
think  of  public  schools — have  gone  backward  or  dis 
appeared  altogether.  That  it  did  not  do  so  is  largely 
the  achievement,  not  just  of  scattered  individuals  who 
saw  something  better  ahead,  but  of  their  capacity  to 
join  together  and  work  together  toward  their  common 
goals. 

The  road  still  lies  open.  Right  now  there  are  in  New 
Jersey  hundreds  and  thousands  of  teachers  and  citizens 
who  are  still  looking  forward — seeing  the  schools  as 
much  better  a  century  hence  as  our  present  schools  are 
better  than  those  of  1853.  Individually  they  can  ac¬ 
complish  little.  If  the  centennial  of  NJEA  and  its 
history  show  one  thing,  however,  they  teach  us  that 
the  realization  of  new  heights  depends  on  our  continuing 
to  work  together  in  the  great  organization  which  the 
last  hundred  years  has  forged  ready  to  our  hands. 


CHALLENGE  TO  FREEDOM 

At  the  inaugural  of  Dr.  William  G.  Carr  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  one 
of  the  speakers  was  Earl  James  McGrath.  The  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  made  a  stirring  statement 
on  the  current  attacks  on  education,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  teachers  under  those  attacks.  He  said: 

“The  public  interest  does  not  give  citizens  the 
right  to  make  categorical  assaults  on  teachers  and 
administrative  officers  in  total  disregard  of  the 
irreparable  damage  they  are  thus  doing  to  individ¬ 
ual  educators  and  in  the  long  run  to  the  children 
whom  they  teach.  For  some  recent  attacks  on  the 
loyalty  and  the  integrity  of  educators  if  continued 
will  in  the  end  drive  from  the  profession  the  most 
alert  and  sensitive  minds.  They  will  make  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching  so  unattractive  that  our  most 
earnest  efforts  to  recruit  the  thousands  of  young 
people  needed  as  teachers  in  the  immediate  future 
will  fail.  All  thoughtful  and  conscientious  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  be  undisturbed  by  the  cloud  of  doubt 
that  has  been  thrown  over  the  profession  by  the  • 
irresponsible  outcries  of  a  few  people.  They  are 
doing  a  disservice  to  their  communities  and  to  the 
Nation  at  large  by  their  ill-tempered  and  footless 
attacks  on  a  group  of  persons  who  patriotically^ are 
dedicated  to  our  country  and  the  ideals  of  human 
freedom  and  decency  for  which  it  stands.  There 
is  no  more  loyal  group  of  citizens  in  this  country 
than  the  educators.  They  will  measure  up  in  every 
respect  with  the  members  of  other  occupational 
groups,  in  particular  those  who  have  raised  a  hue 
and  a  cry  about  loyahy. 

“All  members  of  the  profession  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  resist  the  present  attempts  to  suppress 
freedom  of  teaching  and  of  learning.  Without  these 
freedoms  our  schools  will  become  like  those  of  the 
totalitarian  countries,  institutions  in  which  the 
minds  and  the  personalities  of  children  are  shaped 
according  to  a  common  pattern.  Our  very  destiny 
as  a  free  people  is  at  stake  in  this  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  freedom  in  the  classrooms  of  the  United 
States.” 
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Call  at  the  hvwmai  office  nearest  you 
and  you  can  get  a  loan  on  your  own 
merits  as  a  teacher.  For  extra  fast  serv> 
ice,  phone  first. 

We  particularly  like  to  serve  and  say  ‘*yes”  to 
members  of  your  profession — because  our  years  of 
experience  have  taught  us  that  those  who  teach  have 
above-average  charaaer,  stability,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

So  on  your  record  ...  if  you  are  in  need  of  extra 
cash  right  now  for  seasonal  needs  or  any  worth¬ 
while  purpose,  simply  get  in  touch  with  the  fhoMmai 
office  nearest  you.  You’ll  get  prompt,  individual 


service — and  the  loan  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible 
just  the  way  you  would  like  it  to  be  made. 

One  phone  call  to  apply— one  visit  to  the  office  to 
get  your  money — that’s  the  simple,  fast  and  friendly 
jyuamed  meth(^  that  is  giving  satisfaaion  to  teach¬ 
ers  the  country  over.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
teachers  prefer  to  deal  at  H/wnud! 

Don’t  borrow  unnecessarily  but  if  a  loan  is  the 
right  solution  to  your  problem,  come  to  fhodonai 
where  teachers  enjoy  special  consideration.  Phone, 
or  come  in  today! 

THAt  iiKis  TO  SAr  rrs~ 

FINANCE  CO. 


There  are  one  or  more  affiliated  IkoAonal  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 


ASBURY  PARK 
ATLANTIC  CITY  ‘ 
BAYONNE 
BLOOMFIELD 
CAMDEN  (2  •net.) 


EAST  ORANGE 
ELIZABETH 
HACKENSACK 
IRVINGTON 
JERSEY  CITY 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NEWARK  (2  •«<«) 
ORANGE 
PATERSON 
PASSAIC 


PLAINFIELD 
RAHWAY 
RED  BANK 
SOMERVILLE 
TRENTON 


UNION  CITY 


V/ 


ott 


We  ail  realize  that  a  student's  grades  are  not  a  true  indication  of  his 
capacity  to  learn.  Often  there  are  other  influences  which  deter  his 
normal  scholastic  improvement. 

It  has  been  proved  that  poor  lighting  retards  learning  while 
PLANNED  LIGHTING  helps  students  learn  easier  and  faster.  Bright 
cheerful  surroundings  with  "front  row  vision"  from  any  part  of  the 
classroom,  together  with  the  elimination  of  glare  and  the  reduction 
of  harsh  shadows  certainly  is  important  to  morale,  attentiveness  and 
responsiveness. 

A  Public  Service  representative  will  gladly  make  lighting  recom¬ 
mendations  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  school  budget.  Simply  call 
your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 

PVBLIC®SERVICE 


0 


